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THE LANTERN 
F DIOGENES 


{{ Ours is indeed an Age of Science and of Technol- 
ogy. Whether we travel by jet, drive a high- 
powered car—or a compact, for that matter— 
watch television or chat with our friends over the 
telephone, we find that modern technology 
affects us directly and deeply even in the every-day 
affairs of our lives. 
§ The “miracles” of modern chemistry have 
placed at our disposal “‘wonder drugs’ hardly 
dreamed of a decade or so ago. Electronic devices 
have been invented which calculate and compute 
with lightning speed and solve problems in seconds 
which might never be solved without them. Man- 
made satellites circle the globe and probe ever 
deeper into the far reaches of space. 
§| And behind all this activity, behind this technol- 
ogy and industry that make modern living what 
it is, stands modern science—uncovering new laws, 
new relationships, and placing at our disposal 
ever new forces of nature. 
§] But science as such provides means only, and 
its discoveries may be applied to the destruction 
of mankind as readily as to its well-being. It all 
depends on what man does with his discoveries and 
his inventions. 
{ The international tensions of our times, surely, are aggra- 
vated and intensified in no small manner by the achievements 
of modern science—by fusion bombs and intercontinental 
missiles, and by the whole arsenal of mass destruction. 
This fact alone should make us pause and should induce us 
to take a second look at the role which man himself must 
play in our Age of Science. 




















W. H. W. 

















Kierkegaard’s Existential Reflections 
on Time 


BY 
CALVIN O. SCHRAG 





T ie Character of Time. Contemporary 
existentialism in its many varieties has given expression to a 
philosophy of human finitude in which the concept of temporality 
is central. Martin Heidegger, in Sein und Zeit, presents a phenom- 
enological analysis of existence in which the structures of a 


human being (Dasein) are rooted in the temporal modes of 
pastness, presence, and futurity. Existence is understood as a 
dynamic process of arriving from a past, moving into a future, 
and deciding in the present in the light of future possibilities. 
Time is the pivotal category in Heidegger’s existential analysis. 
The time-consciousness found in Heidegger’s philosophy (and in 
that of his contemporaries, Jaspers and Sartre) was already part 
and parcel of the existential reflections of the Danish existentialist, 
Soren Kierkegaard. Although Kierkegaard does not systematically 
develop a theory of human time as does Heidegger, his writings 
suggest basically the same existential approach. 

Kierkegaard’s concern, as that of Heidegger, is with the time 
of immediate experience—time as encountered by the concretely 
existing subject. This immediately experienced time, Kierkegaard 
argues, must clearly and consistently be differentiated from an 
abstract, objective, measured time which has to be spatialized in 
order to be knowr.. The time of immediate experience is falsified 
if it is visualized abstractly in terms of a spatio-temporal coor- 
dinate. Time, thus understood, is transformed into a continuing 
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succession of nows or temporal instants coordinated with spatial 
points. Commonly we think of time as such a succession, says 
Kierkegaard. We view it as a process of “going-by,” which may 
properly be understood as a definition of time in general. But this 
is not the particular time which the self experiences in its concrete 
immediacy. By defining time as a general process or continuing 
infinite succession, we already separate time into discrete units 
of past, present, and future, which simply become an infinite 
succession of nows succeeding each other in a definite order of 
coming to be and passing away. But such a definition of time is 
foreign to immediate experience. The time of immediate ex- 
perience has in itself no discrete, spatialized succession of nows. 
When we define time, says Kierkegaard, “it seems plausible to 
define it also as the present, the past, and the future. However, 
this distinction is incorrect, if one means by it that this is implied 
in time itself.” 

We tend to divide time into a series of discrete units or nows 
because we think of time abstractly and view it in terms of a 
visual representation in such a way that time becomes identified 
with a species of spatial extensiveness. The moments of time are 
thus understood as having the same character as spatial entities 
on a successive continuum of points. Time and space become 
identified. “For abstract thinking time and space are absolutely 
identical (nacheinander and nebeneinander), and they become so for 
visual representation.”? But the time of immediate experience is 
not an abstractly visualized and spatialized time. Human time 
is time experienced concretely in the subjective reflections of the 
existing individual. “If one thinks it possible to maintain this 
division, it is because we spatialize a moment, but thereby the 
infinite succession is brought to a standstill, and that is because 
one introduces a visual representation, visualizing time instead 
of thinking it.’’* 

Existentially understood, time is a unity in which the modes 
of futurity, pastness, and presence are experienced in their 
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relevance to human purpose and decision. The self’s primordial 
awareness of time is not an awareness of a succession of discrete 
nows, but an awareness of a past held in memory and a future 
projected in anticipation. The past is not a now which has gone 
by and is no longer relevant to my present existence, nor is the 
future a coming now which is not yet relevant to my present 
existence. Both the past and the future have relevance for my 
existential immediacy. This interrelatedness of the past and future 
with the present is the focus of an intricate analysis in Either/Or, 
where Kierkegaard discusses human time in connection with 
Hegel’s teaching on the unhappy consciousness. Hegel had already 
taught that the unhappy person is a person who is never present 
to himself, being absent from himself either in the past or in the 
future. Hegel was right in thus circumscribing the realm of the 
unhappy consciousness, says Kierkegaard, but he failed to see 
that the phenomenon must be understood existentially rather than 
abstractly. Whereas Hegel “beheld the kingdom from afar off,” 
Kierkegaard considers himself a native inhabitant of the realm. 
One type of unhappiness is when the individual is absent from 
himself not only with respect to the present but also with respect 
to the future. He has nothing for which to hope. The future with 
its expanding range of possibilities is a threat rather than a solace 
for his happiness. Another type of unhappiness is when the 
individual is absent from himself in memory. He cannot find 
himself in his past. His past weighs on him with its neglected 
and unfulfilled possibilities. This type of unhappy consciousness 
is unhappy because it experiences the tragic nonfulfillment of its 
past. The unhappy consciousness is the consciousness which is lost 
to itself either in memory or in hope. For a unified consciousness 
to be achieved, or for the self truly to find its authentic self, the 
reality of both the future and the past must be acknowledged 
and appropriated in their unified relevance. “In order that the 
man of hope may be able to find himself in the future, the future 
must have reality, or, rather, it must have reality for him; in 
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order that the man of memory may find himself in the past, the 
past must have had reality for him.’’* In the unified consciousness 
the reality of the future and the past is maintained, and time is 
experienced as an interrelated unity. Futurity, pastness, and 


presence are constitutive elements or moments of selfhood as 


such. Time as thus experienced is not a continuum of nows. The 
modes of time (future, past, and present), properly understood, 
are not discrete and successive nows, but are directions of selfhood 
out of which and into which the self lives. Kierkegaard sees 
clearly, however, that a harmonious or unified consciousness in 
which the temporal directions of selfhood are perfectly integrated 
is not an empirical possibility. On this point he is still in agreement 
with the early Hegel. Human history is not the domain of the 
happy consciousness. 

In the interrelated complex of future, past, and present, the 
future is given priority in Kierkegaard’s existential understanding 
of time. “In a certain sense the future signifies more than the 
present and the past; for the future is in a sense the whole of 
which the past is a part, and in a sense the future may signify 
the whole.”’® The self in its immediate experience of time becomes 
conscious first of the future. Self-awareness and awareness of the 
future are correlated phenomena. The past does not somehow 
precede the future. In our immediate awareness the future is 
always present, relating itself to the past. The existing self “ex- 
sists’”’ primarily into the future.* This primal significance of the 
future, argues Kierkegaard, never received proper recognition by 
the Greeks. Inasmuch as the Greeks defined time at all, it was time 
as time past. They defined time without “‘relation to the present and 
the future, but defined it, like the definition of time in general, 
as a going by.”’’ The philosophical basis for this understanding 
of time as time past resides in Plato’s doctrine of recollection. 
Kierkegaard, as we shall see later, replaces Plato’s category of 
recollection with the category of repetition. 

The mode of futurity at once characterizes the self as possibility 
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and defines it as finite freedom. “The possible corresponds 
precisely to the future. For freedom the possible is the future; 
and for time the future is the possible.”* Openness for a future 
which encompasses its relevant possibilities characterizes the self 
as finite freedom. In Sickness Unto Death, Kierkegaard defines the 
self as freedom in terms of the polar structures of possibility and 
necessity. ““The self is freedom. But freedom is the dialectical 
element in the terms possibility and necessity.”® The self as 
possibility is rooted in the future. But the self is also necessity, 
which is that structural element in the self which accounts for 
the self’s actualized and “given” status. As necessity the self is 
already given to itself in its past decisions, past environmental and 
social influences—in short, given to itself in its past history. The 
necessity of the self is its past through which it has been shaped 
and given form. As possibility is primarily rooted in futurity, so 
necessity is primarily rooted in pastness. The self as a synthesis 
of possibility and necessity is a synthesis of futurity and pastness. 

An existential interpretation of time gives priority to the future 
but also affirms the reality of the past. The past, existentially 
understood, is not a series of discrete nows which have gone by 
and passed out of reality. I can also be related to my past in terms 
of possibility. The past holds possibilities which may be repeated 
in the future. ““The past of which I am supposed to be in dread 
must stand in a relation of possibility to me. If I am in dread 
of a past misfortune, this is not insofar as it is past, but insofar 
as it may be repeated, i.e., become future.”!° Here the past and 
future are inseparably related as directions of selfhood. The past 
as the field of my actualized possibilities constitutes the necessity 
of my nature. But this necessity is not irrevocably fixed. My past 
is never completely finished. It always holds possibilities which 
may be repeated in the future. If I am in dread of a past fault, 
says Kierkegaard, this does not mean that the fault is outside of 
my existential reality because it is past. The fault remains as a 
repeatable possibility in my future. 
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Time and Eternity. As the self is a synthesis of possibility (futurity) 
and necessity (pastness), so also it must be understood as a 
synthesis of time and eternity. Human time or the time of im- 
mediate experience, for Kierkegaard, can be properly understood 
only in light of its relation to the eternal. The self is a creature 
of time but is also conscious of itself as a participant in eternity. 
In the Concluding Unscientific Postscript this unity of the temporal 
and the eternal in human existence is expressed by Kierkegaard 
in an allegory which reminds one of the Allegory of the Charioteer 
in Plato’s Phaedrus. Kierkegaard presents an image of two horses 
hitched to a wagon. One is a winged-horse (Pegasus) and the 
other is a worn-out jade. The two horses are driven by a driver. 
The meaning of the allegory is clearly stated. “Eternity is the 
winged horse, infinitely fast, and time is a worn-out jade; the 
existing individual is the driver.”!4 Man is a synthesis of the 


temporal and the eternal. 
Eternity in Kierkegaard’s existentialism is understood neither 


as unending or infinite time nor as dialectical timelessness. Eternity 
is a qualification of existence which transfigures the temporality of the self 
in the moment of decision. Kierkegaard explicity rejects eternity 
understood as unending time—what Hegel had called “bad 
infinity.” On this point Kierkegaard is at one with Hegel. But he 
is equally critical of Hegel’s explanation of eternity in terms of a 
dialectical timelessness in which eternity is simply annuled (auf- 
gehoben) temporal succession. In his penchance for mediation, 
Hegel mediated the eternal and the temporal and hence lost both. 
Already in Plato’s abstract conception of the instant, says Kierke- 
gaard, we find the seeds of Hegel’s doctrine of mediation. In 
Plato’s dialogue, The Parmenides, the instant becomes the category 
of transition which lies between movement and rest, somehow 
accounts for their passage, but does not itself occupy any time. 
The instant remains a “mute abstraction” which is itself exempt 
from temporality. ““The instant appears now to be that strange 
being . . . which lies between movement and repose, without 
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occupying any time; and to this and out of this ‘the moving’ 
passes ever into rest, and ‘the reposing’ into movement. The 
instant therefore becomes the general category of transition . . . but 
nevertheless the instant remains a mute abstraction.”!* The 
instant, for Plato, remains outside of time and is itself immune 
from transition. In another passage of the dialogue, continues 
Kierkegaard, we become aware of the consequences of viewing 
the instant as such an abstraction. It becomes identified with the 
eternal. The instant as the present “now” lies between the “‘was” 
and the “will be” as the eternal present. It becomes neither 
“older nor younger,” but remains eternally the same. It is this 
abstract way of viewing the instant that has ushered in the 
profound confusion of modern philosophy (which for Kierkegaard 
was virtually identified with Hegelianism). In modern philosophy 
“the abstraction culminates in ‘pure being,’ but pure being is the 
most abstract expression for eternity, and in turn, like ‘nothing, 
it is the instant.”’ This “‘dialectical witchcraft,” he continues, 
makes “eternity and the instant signify the same thing.’’!* But 
eternity and the instant are for Kierkegaard extremes or opposite 
poles which express an absolute qualitative distinction.'* The 
instant is not some strange eternal entity, exempt from the 
temporal process of becoming, which has the status of a timeless 
now. The instant understood concretely rather than abstractly 
remains within the temporal order and becomes the opportune 
moment for the appearance of the eternal. “The instant is that 
ambiguous moment in which time and eternity touch one another, 
thereby positing the temporal, where time is constantly intersecting 
eternity and eternity constantly permeating time.”’*5 But if there 
is an absolute qualitative distinction between the temporal and 
the eternal, then the advent of the eternal in time can be under- 
stood only in terms of a paradox. This paradox of the eternal 
touching or intersecting time in the instant has its fullest expression 
in Christ as the “Supreme Paradox” or the “Fullness of Time.” 
“The concept around which everything turns in Christianity, the 
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concept which makes all things new, is the fullness of time, is 
the instant as eternity, and yet this eternity is at once the future 
and the past.” 6 Only this paradox can explain the contradiction 
of how an eternal happiness is based upon something historical. 

The temporal and the eternal are not mediated. The eternal 
remains qualitatively distinct from the temporal, but enters the 
temporal in the instant as the opportune moment for decision. 
The relation of time and eternity, for Kierkegaard, is understood 
existentially. Eternity is a qualification of temporal existence. The 
eternal enters time in the context of historical decision. 


Contemporaneity, Repetition, and the Moment. The notions of 
contemporaneity, repetition, and the moment—all central cate- 
gories in Kierkegaard’s thought— have already been suggested in 
the preceding analysis. We will now attempt to discern their 
particular significance for his existential view of time. The notion 


of contemporaneity constitutes an explicit rejection of the external- 


ization and objectivization of the past in existential time. For 
objectively measured and spatialized world time, the past becomes 
a series of objectivized nows which in the order of succession 
have gone over into a fixed and irrevocable past. For existential 
or human time, the past is not a series of objectivized and fixed 
nows which have gone by and are no longer real, but the past 
always retains a relationship of contemporaneity to the present. 
Past events are contemporaneous in that they continue as present 
possibilities. The past is held in memory not as a completed set 
of circumstances but as the condition for present action. 

The meaning of contemporaneity is discussed by Kierkegaard 
in Philosophical Fragments in connection with the problem of the 
contemporary disciple. There is no disciple at second hand. Every 
disciple is contemporaneous with the Absolute which has mani- 
fested itself in time. “When the believer is the believer and 
knows God through having received the condition from God 
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himself, every successor must receive the condition from God 
himself in precisely the same sense, and cannot receive it at 
second hand; for, if he did, this second hand would have to be 
the hand of God himself, and in that case there is no question 
of a second hand. But a successor who receives the condition 
from God himself is a contemporary, a real contemporary; a 
privilege enjoyed only by the believer but also enjoyed by every 
believer.” 1’ Basically the same point is expressed in Training in 
Christianity. Here the Christian is defined as one who becomes 
contemporaneous with Christ. The significance of the past does 
not reside in an objectivized past. The objective historical incidents 
of world time which have occured during the intervening years 
are of little importance. The cardinal significance of the Christ- 
event is that it is a contemporaneous reality in the Christian’s 
personal decision. Christ’s coming is not to be identified with an 
objectivized and fixed historical incident. Rather it expresses a 
repeatable possibility. Christ ‘““comes again’”’ in each responsible 
decision. 

Contemporaneity is a necessary condition for a doctrine of 
forgiveness. The melancholy man is in a state of melancholy 
because he is unable to forget his guilt. It has become part of his 
memory and weighs upon his past as a character indelibilis. But 
this past is not irrevocably fixed. When the melancholy man 
becomes a believer, he still remembers his guilt—but now he 
remembers it as forgiven. The guilt is still there, written into his 
past, but a new determinant is now added which transforms his 
given past—the determinant of forgiveness. He now moves in a new 
stage of existence. He remembers his guilt not as objectivized 
but as forgiven guilt. 

The category of repetition, like that of contemporaneity, 
occupies a central place in Kierkegaard’s reflections on time. In 
his book entitled Repetition, he proclaims this category as the new 
category which needs to be brought to light. As the Greeks 
“taught that all knowledge is recollection, so will modern philos- 
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> 


ophy teach that the whole of life is repetition.” Repetition as 
the new category is “the interest of metaphysics, 


in every ethical view,” and the “‘conditio sine qua non of every 


>> 


the “solution 


dogmatic problem.’’” 

The metaphysical import of the category resides in it explana- 
tion of the relation between the Eleatic School and Heraclitus 
on the problem of becoming or the problem of permanence and 
change. Only through the employment of the category of repeti- 
tion can we account for becoming. The Greek concept of recollec- 
tion was never able to explain this most basic fact of reality. 
Recollection is always directed backwards, and, consequently, 
life is understood only in terms of the past. Repetition, on the 
other hand, is directed toward the future. It understands life as 
being “recollected forwards.” When the Greeks advanced their 
doctrine of recollection, they simply asserted that “all that is has 
been.”” When Kierkegaard describes life as repetition, he affirms 
that “existence which has been now becomes.’’”° It is in this sense 
that the category of repetition explains the fundamental fact of 
becoming. The existing self is that which it has been (necessity) and 
becomes that which it is not yet (possibility). Repetition accounts 
for this basic phenomenon in existence. As the Greeks were unable 
to explain becoming or movement with their category of rec- 
ollection, so also Hegel’s logical categories of mediation and 
reconciliation are irreparably poverty-stricken in coping with this 
basic datum of reality. Logic cannot admit of movement because 
logical entities are simply states of being. They are determinations 
of essence which are necessary and given, and, hence, cannot 
account for something becoming that which it is not yet.?! 
Consequently, everything that Hegel has to say about becoming 
and movement in his Science of Logic is illusory. He interprets 
reality in terms of a timeless, rational process in which a logical 
necessity rules. Becoming is simply a becoming in pure thought 
whereby opposites are posited and combined into higher unities. 
But in this timeless and logical becoming of pure thought the 
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concrete historical becoming of the existing self has been lost. 
Hegel’s system lacks the category of repetition which alone can 
account for the historical movement of the self toward its future 
possibilities. On this point Kierkegaard chooses Aristotle over 
Hegel. ‘When Aristotle says that the transition from possibility 
to actuality is a xionos, this is not to be understood logically 
but with reference to the historical freedom.” 2? 

Repetition figures not only as the primary category for meta- 
physics, but also as the solution for ethics and dogmatics. Through 
repetition past possibilities of action become future possibilities 
for the ethically existing subject and are repeated in the moment 
of decision. The act of choosing is the fullest expression of the 
ethical, for it is in the act of choice that the self achieves its unity 
and integrity. Through repetition the “‘discord in my nature is 
resolved, I am again unified.”** In the act of repeating I take 
up my past, project it as a future possibility, and chose it in the 
opportune moment. It is also at this point that we see the signifi- 
cance of the category of repetition for dogmatics. Through repeti- 
tion the believer receives the gift of God in a new immediacy. 
Job had lost everything to the point of despair. Hope was about 
to vanish and despair conquer. But at that very point where 
human understanding pronounced it impossible, Job received 
double. “Job is blessed and has received everything double. This 
is what is called repetition.”’*4 

The significance of the moment in Kierkegaard’s thought has 


already become apparent. It is in the moment that the eternal 


enters time and it is in the moment that the individual! unifies 
and integrates himself in the act of choosing. Throughout the 
whole of Kierkegaard’s existential reflections on time the moment 
has this two-fold significance. It denotes the opportune time for 
God’s revelation of himself, and provides the condition for the 
unification of the temporal directions of selfhood in the act of 
decision. 

The moment is the time for decision. This decision receives its 
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proper expression only in the ethico-religious stage of existence. 
Although the aesthete experiences the moment in the aesthetic 
stage, he experiences it unauthentically. The romantic lover lives 
in the moment but he can experience it only once, and he ex- 
periences it in an abstraction from existence. The moment for 
him is simply an erotic present which has no future relevance. 
This characterizes the aesthetic stage of existence. All reality is 
squeezed into the erotic present which functions as a discrete 
objectivized now. Romantic love, exemplified in the aesthetic 
stage, is contrasted with conjugal love which characterizes the 
ethical stage. In romantic love everything is concentrated in the 
moment but is not repeated. Conjugal love, on the other hand, 
strives for repetition. The “ideal husband is not one who is such 
once in his life but one who every day is such.”*® The central 
determinant in the ethical stage is resolute choice. The romantic 
lover experiments with love but does not commit himself in 
marriage. The married man, exemplifying ethical existence, has 
made a commitment through resolute choice and has thus liber- 
ated himself from a dispersion in the immediacy of the present. 
Decision unifies and centralizes the self. The aesthete is always 
“eccentric” in that he has his center in the periphery which 
means that he has lost his centeredness and thus lost himself. The 
ethical man has his center within himself. The aesthete loses 
himself in the erotic present, retreating from his future and 
forgetting his past. The ethical man lives in anticipation and 
memory, projecting his future and repeating his past. He is a 
unified self because he holds together his future and his past in 


the moment of decision. 


The Time of Internal History. As a temporal being always in the 
process of becoming himself the existing subject has a personal 
history. This personal history constitutes his very being. Re- 
membering a past and anticipating a future, the self is indelibly 
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historical. It is this personal history which distinguishes the self 
from an object of nature. Nature is exempt from the temporal 
and historical becoming which characterizes the existing self, and 
it is this which accounts for the security of nature. ‘‘Nature’s 
security is due to the fact that time has no significance for it.’’?® 
To be sure, objects of nature come to be in time and are qualified 
by the temporal process with respect to before and after, but this 
qualification is that of an objectively measured and spatialized 
world time rather than existential or human time.?’? Natural 
objects are in time; the human self has time. The time of nature 
is time objectively measured in terms of spatial coordinates. The 
time of human existence is time historically lived in immediate 
experience. Hence, properly understood, the self has a history 
rather than a nature. 

Not only is it necessary to distinguish between history and 
nature, but one must also distinguish between two kinds of history. 
‘As it is related to the individual life, history is of two kinds: 
external and internal.” ** The basic distinction of content involved 
is that external history is history as observed from the outside, 
or chronological history, which becomes the subject matter for 
historiography. Internal or inward history is history as experienced 
by the existing individual or history as lived and apprehended 
from within. To illustrate the distinction between the two histories, 


Kierkegaard draws up the image of a knight who has fallen in 
love with a princess. To possess his love the knight slays five wild 


boars, four dragons, and delivers three princes who are brothers 
of the princess whom he loves. For external history the significance 
of the adventure resides in the external objective incidents which 
culminate in the knight’s conquest of his beloved. For internal 
history the significance of the adventure turns on the lived experi- 
ences of the knight as he is inwardly acquiring his possession. The 
touchstone of internal history is involvement and inwardness in 
which each moment of time takes on existential relevance.” 

The distinction between external and internal history is also 
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expressed in Frater Taciturnus’ psychological experiment entitled, 
“Guilty ?/Not Guilty ?,” which appears in Stages on Life’s Way. 
Understood in terms of external history alone, the lover who breaks 
the engagement with his beloved is judged as being guilty of infidel- 
ity. Viewed externally, the breaking of the engagement gives proof 
that he never loved her; or, if indeed he loved her once, he is 
now incapable of repeating the moment. Understood from the 
standpoint of internal history, however, we find that he breaks 
the engagement and leaves her precisely because he loves her. 
Because of his melancholic spirit he knows that he could never 
provide her with the happiness which she so innocently desires. 
Hence, he terminates the engagement but his love remains, and 
he constantly strives to repeat this love inwardly. The verdict of 
internal history is that he is not guilty.*° 

The relation of Kierkegaard’s distinction between external and 
internal history to his existential view of time has already become 
apparent. External history is based on the spatialized and 
measured time of nature which is understood as a succession of 
discrete nows. External events happening in time are affirmed to 
embody full reality in the spatial present. In such a view the 
moment passes and lapses into an objectivized past and loses its 
contemporaneity or existential significance. Internal history, on 
the other hand, is rooted in existential time in which the three 
modes of time as given in immediate experience are held in an 
integrated unity. The past is never simply past. It holds future 
possibilities which can be repeated in the authentic moment. Past 


history becomes contemporaneous in the act of repetition and is 
never past in the sense of being a completed or finished series 
of nows. In its historical existence the self lives out of the past 
and into the future, for the past is always a future possibility. 
In this temporal and historical projectedness it unifies itself by 
appropriating its past and future possibilities in the moment of 


decision. 
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» nel is only one really serious 
philosophical problem: and that is suicide.’’ It is with these words 
that the late Albert Camus began his essay, The Myth of Sisyphus, 
a work written to refute suicide as a possible way out of what 
is generally regarded and defined by modern men of letters to 
be an absurd universe. In this work Camus finally bets on life 
rather than death but argues that to accept to live means accepting 
the absurd and the very human sentiment of revolt in the face 
of a universe which offers no answers to man’s quest for clarity 
upon the nature of his destiny. 

Suicide refuted, it was inevitable that Camus should then ask 
himself how one is to live in an absurd universe. This is the 
question posed and answered in The Rebel. Here the historical 
manifestations of revolt are examined and refuted. Camus 
concludes that a possible solution to the predicament of modern 
man might lie in what he calls la pensée de midi, a term perhaps 
translatable as “the Mediterranean outlook” and associated with 
Ancient Greece. However, it is noteworthy that Camus associates 
this outlook with a sentiment of revolt directed against the various 
historical forms of revolt which arose in the course of the nine- 
teenth century. Camus, in short, recommends the return to a 
sense of measure and limitations in human enterprises. The 
absolutism of the Revolution is renounced in the name of what 
he calls a reasonable sense of guilt on the subject of social injustice. 
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However, what concerns us here is, first, his rejection of suicide 
and, second, his recourse to the Classical outlook. For it seems 
to us that even a qualified, reinterpreted “Classical outlook”’ 
might well pose anew the problem he sought to resolve in The 
Myth of Sisyphus. For if suicide is rejected, if the Classical outlook 
is recommended, then could not the really serious philosophical 
problem of our day be to decide whether we are to choose to 
be Stoics or to be Epicureans? Camus, it seems to us, has posed 
anew the problem he treated in his first essay and forces us to 
question what he calls his “absurd reasoning”’ so that once more 
we may ask: in a world given as absurd, why get involved ? Why 
not commit suicide? why revolt? and why not choose Classical 
humanism? We include this last question because it points to 
the heart of the matter. For modern writers like Sartre, Camus, 
Malraux, and Saint-Exupéry, often referred to as existentialist 
writers, refuse precisely to be associated with Classical humanism 
and, indeed, attempt to found a new humanism. Yet these men 
are concerned with the same problems which occupied the 
Classical humanists, by which term we refer to men like Mon- 
taigne, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Alain, Valéry, and 
Montherlant. Furthermore, the moderns, that is to say, the 
“existentialists,” are concerned with the same problems which 
attracted the Classical writers of Antiquity, and more particularly 


the Stoics and the Epicureans. 


A reading of the Ancients and the moderns might indeed reveal 
some striking parallels concerning mutual subjects of interest, 
though it might well be that differences could also outweigh 
similarities. Let us say, tentatively, that for the Stoics and 
Epicureans as well as for the Existentialists (and by this term I 
refer specifically to the modern writers noted above) philosophy 
is supposed to answer the question: how do you live in this world ? 
But there are other points held in common: for the Stoics as for 
the moderns, what the French call /a morale must be one of consent; 
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for the Epicureans as for the Existentialists, the world is devoid 
of meaning; finally, all three sects posit a free man and espouse 
a philosophy of will. But here the parallels cease to be meaningful, 
for difficulties arise as soon as one tries to clarify such notions 
as philosophy, liberty, involvement, and the absurd. 

For Camus the world is absurd because reason, seeking clarity, 
cannot glean the meaning of human destiny in the universe: ““The 
absurd is the result of this confrontation of the human calling 
and the unreasonable silence of the world.”? But in another 
passage Camus tells us that the absurd exists only in man’s mind, 
not in the universe as such. The absurd, then, is a manner of 
perceiving man’s situation in the universe. For Camus, however, 


insofar as this manner of envisaging man’s situation is rather 
widespread, it is also the premise of his thought and his point 


of departure. 

Yet this notion is alien to Antiquity. All that one may say about 
the Epicurean view of the universe and man’s place in it, is 
that the world is pure chance and that it is made of atoms in 
the void. But Epicurus does not say that the world, or life, is 
absurd. It just is, and the world is just there—something which 
brings him closer to Sartre than to Camus. Epicurus, however, 
does not speak about the absurd because he does not, as does 
Camus, confront the world to the human calling. We shali see 
further on why the moderns make precisely this confrontation and 
why the Ancients did not. 

As for the Stoics’ ethics of consent, it must not be confused 
with the existentialist notion of involvement. Marcus Aurelius 
was certainly engagé, but not in the “‘left-bank’’ meaning of the 
term. Existentialist liberty is also different from that of the Stoics 
which, for Simone de Beauvoir, is ““abstract”’ whereas existentialist 
liberty is “concrete,”’ that is to say, limited by the “situation.” 
One might go on in this wise and seek further similarities and 
contrasts, but let us sum up by suggesting that one of the essential 
points on which the Ancients differ from the moderns lies in the 
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idea of history. It is here that we may best see the differences 
between the Ancients and the moderns, between Classical and 
modern humanism. 

For the men of Antiquity history was but an eternal return, 
a ceaseless repetition of what had already been seen. Marcus 
Aurelius sums the matter up rather well in this passage of his 
Meditations: 


Consider, for example, the times of Vespasian. Thou wilt 
see these things, people marrying, bringing up children, 
sick, dying, warring, feasting, obstinately arrogant, 
suspecting, plotting, wishing for some to die, grumbling 
about the present, loving, heaping up treasure, desiring 
consulship, kingly power. Well, then, that life of these 
people no longer exists at all. Again, remove to the 
times of Trajan. Again, all is the same.* 


It might well be argued that such a vision of history is “existen- 
tialist,” for it is precisely such a view which is implied in the 
modern concept of the human condition. A perusal of Sartre’s 
La Nausée would be most fruitful regarding this matter. The flow 
of events, much the same as that noted by Marcus Aurelius, 
produces in Roquentin, the protagonist of the novel, the same 
sentiment as in Marcus Aurelius, only it is so intense that 
Roquentin, whom the reader finds engaged in writing a biography 
of an eighteenth-century adventurer and diplomat, gives up 
writing history completely. Roquentin cannot, like the Stoic 
philosopher-emperor, be a mere observer of history. Roquentin 
thinks it absurd to go on writing history: he cannot envisage the 
possibility of knowing anything about the past when it is even 
impossible to know anything clearly about the present. For him 
the past ceases to exist. 

It might be supposed that the moderns, confusing history with 
the daily flow of events, might thus, as did the Ancients, merge 
past, present, and future into a game, a ceaseless beginning and 


ending called history, a play in which only the actors change. 
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But not so. The Ancients did, after all, believe in a past, whereas 
Sartre-Roquentin does not; to him it is a mere fiction, what he 
calls un passé de poche (a pocket-past): ‘““A handy past! A pocket- 
past, a little golden book full of lovely maxims. ‘Believe me, I 
speak from experience, everything I know, I know from life.’ Is 
it possible that Life should have taken it upon herself to think 
for them? They explain the new by the old, and the old by events 
older still... .”4 

For the Ancients, however, it is precisely this pocket-past which 
is real. Seneca thought the past to be that segment of time upon 
which men had the most control, since a man might recall the 
past to his memory. The present, consequently, was considered 
important not because it was an opening onto the future but, 
rather, because it was a past in the making. The past was 
important, and so was the present, because what mattered was 
that one be able to remember noble acts and fine deeds.® For 
the Ancients, then, the past was ever in the making; for the 
moderns it is ever being lost. 

This attitude towards the past is of signal importance since it 
determines the Stoic and Epicurean attitudes towards one’s life. 
It is this attitude which provides the answer to the question of 
how one is to live. This concept of the past also serves to establish 
highly significant differences between Ancients and moderns. For 
the latter are, protestations to the contrary notwithstanding, 
oriented towards the future; they live for it. It is not for nothing 
that La Nausée can be interpreted partly as a satire on museums 
as well as of Classical humanism—in the person, namely, of Jean 
Pacéme who would read a few pages of Montaigne or Horace 
before going to sleep. Sartre’s view of the past, extreme in La 
Nausée, was later clarified by Simone de Beauvoir, who writes 
that “One can live without Greek, without Latin, without 
cathedrals, without history.”* This is thé logical conclusion to 
be drawn from Roquentin’s experience; but Mademoiselle de 
Beauvoir, brought up in a society which venerates the past and 
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writing after World War II, cannot quite accept this logic and 
attenuates this view: ““True; but there are many other things one 
can do without; man’s tendency is not to restrict himself, but 
to increase his power. To abandon the past to the night of the 
facticious, is to depopulate the world; I should distrust a 
humanism too indifferent to the efforts of men of other times.’’’ 
We may glean from this rather obscure passage that the past is 
no longer fully eliminated. Miss de Beauvoir envisages a selected 
pocket-past. 

The moderns will thus engage themselves in terms not of a past 
but of a future yet to be created or, rather, ever in the making. 
The Ancients, on the other hand, involved themselves in temporal- 
ity in terms of a past which had to be constructed. For the 
Ancients, history conceived as the flow of events has no meaning: 
you live your life, you build your past, thus constituting your 
own history; but no addition of individual lives and acts will 
constitute history with a capital H. This probably explains, to 
a certain extent, the emphasis on biography in the past. As for 
the Existentialists, they also do not believe in History: their view 
excludes a Hegelian as well as a Marxist interpretation of the 


past. But, in fact, for them, History begins in the future and is 
to be made up of the act of men lucid about their responsibilities 


as men. To use Bergson’s language, they espouse an open concept 
of history.® It is this bet on the future—an essentially irrational 
bet—which explains why the moderns act in an absurd universe 
as if it were not absurd. To be sure, Simone de Beauvoir holds 
that the world is not really absurd, only ambiguous. But the 
difference is one of degree rather than of kind if we are to judge 
in terms of the actions and the sensibility of our modern heroes. 

Miss de Beauvoir’s little essay, Pyrrhus et Cinéas, is highly 
significant regarding the question of action in an ambiguous 
world. It deals with problems common to both the Ancients and 
the moderns. In fact, this essay could be termed a re-examination 
of Voltaire’s Candide since the theme amounts to an interpretation 
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of Candide’s words: “one should cultivate one’s garden.”’ Miss 
de Beauvoir’s reading of Candide, however, is such that Candide’s 
garden is neither that of Epicurus nor even that of Voltaire at 
Ferney, which was bourgeois and paternalistic; it is, rather, one 
of infinite possibilities: ‘‘no dimensions can be imposed on the 
garden in which Candide wishes to restrict me. It is not designed 
in advance; it is I who choose its emplacement and fix its limits.’’® 
This refusal of limitations is partly to be explained by the 
existentialist notion of man as a reservoir of unlimited possibilities, 
as a project or an engaged liberty.!° And man’s projects have 
no limits.?! 

Meaning in history can only be construed out of these infinite 
projects, and one might well say that the moderns preach, in a 
present world given as absurd or embiguous, a future history 
which should have sense. This attitude towards action implies a 
redefinition of wisdom, which is no longer that of Stoic acceptance 
or Epicurean withdrawal but comes to mean, on the contrary, 
that one should assume an involvement given by definition; that 
this involvement be given meaning—but this, too, by defini- 
tion—as acceptance of life (since we are not allowed to commit 
suicide). To be sure, we are supposed to accept to live, but not 
as we wish, certainly not to live like the bourgeois. 

This thesis is most unlike what we can find in Antiquity, and 
it has been pointed out by Simone Fraisse in an article entitled 
“From Lucretius to Camus”: 

The absurd exists only for those who seek meaning. It 
is thus natural that the world of Lucretius should be 
as much a stranger to the absurd as it is to hope. The 
Epicureans are at ease in a world without meaning .. . 


Camus, on the contrary, who disapproves of suicide . . . 
creates the duty of being ill at ease in creation.!? 


We see that the moderns define the world as absurd, describe 
man’s situation in terms not too different from those of the writers 
of Antiquity; yet the solutions proposed by the Ancients are 
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forbidden: we are not supposed to shut ourselves up in the garden 
of Epicurus; we are not allowed to be reasonably happy but must 
be reasonably culpable; we are not allowed to commit suicide. 
We are thus not free at all in this absurd world where we are 
“condemned to be free,” to use Sartre’s words. We are, to be 
sure, free to get involved, in the existentialist sense of the term. 

For the Stoics and for the Epicureans, involvement or en- 
gagement, supposing this term may be used in this connection, 
turned out to be a form of retirement from the world: it really 
meant what we would call disengagement. It meant living a 
tranquil life of meditation, commitment on the level of eternity, 
outside the transitory, in the realm of thought. Today such 
commitment is termed impossible or is written off as escapism. 
Even more: it is complicity with some form of oppression. Since 
in existentialist logic neutrality amounts to consent, you must be 
either for or against something or someone. 

The Ancients had a truly easier time of it than we poor 
bourgeois: for Seneca the only worthy activity for man was 
philosophy; that is, the frequentation of the Ancients, or the 
practice of the humanities. For the moderns the only proper 
activity of man seems to be some form of involvement in 
temporality, and philosophy has become confused with activism, 
so that the true philosopher is he who quits speculation for action. 
Any other form of involvement is escape. The only freedom we 
have is to choose between an authentic and an inauthentic involve- 
ment. The Ancients, however, enjoyed the metaphysical right of 
retiring from the world, conversing in gardens and leaving this 
life should it become too hard, or too absurd, to bear. All these 
exits are denied us, but not by very convincing arguments: ““The 
present is not a potential past; it is the moment of choice and 
action, we cannot avoid living it across a project; and there 


is no purely contemplative project, for one always projects oneself 
in the direction of some thing, the future.’’!* Thus, even the life 
of contemplation comes to be defined as involvement. We may 
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wonder if the term still has much meaning. We are all involved, 
no matter what we do. But the difficulty is avoided by using the 
word “embarked.” We are all in the same boat. The question 
now is: how to leave the sinking ship without seeming a rat. This 
may be done by having recourse to another distinction: authentic 
and inauthentic involvement. We may thus presume that the 
difference between being embarked and being involved is that 
in the latter case you help row the boat. This simply means that 
you assume the responsibilities of being a man, an existential 
man. Suicide is seen as an inauthentic solution to the problem 
of living in an absurd universe: so, too, is jumping off the boat 
and getting to a lovely island. 

It is very interesting to note that suicide is refused for reasons 
which would have made the Ancients accept it: for, note, that 
in a universe devoid of meaning, life may be likened to a game 
in which men have certain roles. For the Ancients one could quit 
the game when it became too hard; for the moderns, the rules 
are such that you cannot leave it. It is a very serious game and 
the moderns are very serious people without much humor. One 
may wonder why one should accept rules at all in an absurd 
universe. The answer might be that, ever since Rousseau, the 
philosophers have replaced the priests and have established the 
rules, one being that one must accept them, another that one 
cannot leave the game. Some semblance of logic is used to explain 
this by Camus in The Myth of Sisyphus (p. 77). Roquentin, tempted 
for a while by suicide, argues against it by saying that in a universe 
in which everything is de trop, his suicide would be just one more 
useless act. He thus goes on being bored. 

Contrasted with this logic and this existential freedom, the 
abstract liberty of the Stoics seems much more desirable. The Ssioics 
accepted to live because it was considered noble to accept the 
challenge. But the escape clause of suicide also guaranteed their 
freedom: their abstract liberty was guaranteed by their acceptance 
of death. The moderns, as much concerned with death as the 
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Ancients, are interested in minimizing its importance rather than 
in learning to accept it. Neither Camus nor Sartre nor Simone 
de Beauvoir would probably accept Montaigne’s dictum, taken 
from Seneca, “that to philosophize is to learn to die.”” Thus, much 
logic is used by Simone de Beauvoir to combat Heidegger’s 
definition of man as “‘being for death”: “Heidegger,” s':e writes, 
“has no right to say that this creature is precisely for death; the 
fact of being is gratuitous; one is for nothing, or rather, the for 
has no meaning here.”!4 The conclusion is that we are here for 
no purpose; that we are just here. However, we have seen that 
the existentialists do not allow us just to be: you must choose 
a project, and the projects of the Ancients are not accepted as 
valid. Why? 

Again we come up against the concept of history: if the moderns 
refuse suicide in an absurd world, it is because, in spite of their 
critique of Hegelian or Marxist history, they have a nostalgia for 
history. It is because they are writing in a post-Christian era; 
because, though living in our own day, they are men of 1789. 
Christianity had given meaning to history by giving time a 
direction: temporal events could now be chronologically arranged 
between a point of departure, the Crucifixion, and a point of 
arrival, the Last Judgment; temporal events were presided over 
by Providence, and life became a serious matter, making the 
detachment shown by Marcus Aurelius almost impossible. Behind 
appearance there was meaning. This idea of history was secular- 
ized in the course of the eighteenth century and Providence 
became Progress, the agent of history ceased to be God to become 
men, or Humanity. Thus, the French Revolution took on the 


aspect of a religious revival, a new beginning, as Sorel, Malraux, 
Peguy, and others have well seen. But the events of the nine- 
teenth century quashed the great hopes of 1789. Progress became 


a myth. 
We are tempted to say, then, that, whereas the eighteenth 


century philosophers had secularized Providence to create history, 
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the existentialists interiorized history to found it anew upon the 
good will of absurd man: Future history has become a sort of 
“categorical imperative.” Their tour de force is to have renewed 
the idea of a new beginning and to have grafted history onto 
the Myth of Sisyphus (with the hope, perhaps unconscious, that 
some day the rock will not roll back again—a hope perhaps 
justified, since there are no gods to thwart Sisyphus). We poor 
laymen are not allowed to commit suicide because we are sup- 
posed to push the stone. The moderns have created within us 
the moral duty to get involved. For many existentialists this 
means that one ought to be engaged “‘on the left.” In a certain 
sense existentialism might, thus, be seen as an offspring of Sorel’s 
pessimism ; and, curiously enough, what gives meaning to existen- 
tialist engagement is the essentialism of 1789. 

Here we may glean another significant difference between the 
Ancients and the moderns. Simone Fraisse has pointed it out in 
the article already mentioned: “Revolt has found a way ignored 
by Lucretius: the discovery of others and the taste for an active 
fraternity. The word solidarity is one of the key words of the 
twentieth century.” It is through this active fraternity that the 
moderns seek to overcome alienation and to rejoin humanity at 
large. The existentialists sometimes suspiciously resemble the 
Narodniki who wanted to go “back to the people.” The in- 
tellectuals dream of fraternizing with the crowd. All of which does 
not mean that they are 1848 sentimentalists; the aristocratism of 
Malraux and Saint-Exupéry suffice to show that they are not. 
What brings them to the side of the people is their dislike of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Needless to say, this desire of fraternity is once more quite 
opposed to the wisdom prescribed by the Ancients. The garden 
of Epicurus is not a public square, and Epicurus, far from 
recommending a concern for humanity at large, advised that one 
live in obscurity. As for the Stoics, if it is true that they accepted 
to do their duty within the State, this in no wise meant that they 
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did not harden themselves against the inroads of others on their 
liberty, their independence, and their serenity. Seneca writes that 
one must absolutely flee the crowd if one is to retain one’s self- 
respect and dignity. Montaigne, centuries later, spoke in much 
the same way when he wrote that, though in public office, he 
ever managed to keep his self to himself. This self-containment 
is totally rejected by the moderns for whom the authentic project 
requires that one turn outward in order to liberate all men. 
Thus, the moderns end up by adapting a Christian notion, that 
of sacrifice, for the requirements of the modern world. The 
existentialist hero is rather close to the Christian saint, so that 
we may say that the authentic acts of the modern saint redeem 
all those men not courageous enough to assume existential liberty, 
just as in the Christian world the saints redeem all sinners in the 
communion of saints. This taste for sacrifice, and this crusading 
spirit, has been well formulated by Camus, who writes in The 
Rebel: “‘I rebel, therefore we are.’’)® 

It is doubtful that the men of Antiquity would have thought 


of this passage from the I to the We. It is true that the man 
who died for his country was venerated. But perhaps he was 
glorified because he had lived as honor and duty required, rather 
than because he had sacrificed himself to others. In Antiquity 
a man lived for himself, suffered by himself, and died alone. 
Human warmth went little beyond friendship. Today we are not 
permitted to die for ourselves, let alone live for ourselves. 


If the moderns disapprove of suicide, it is, in the last analysis, 
because suicide is useless. Death is to be useful, exemplary. To 
be sure, the death of the Ancients also was to be exemplary. A 
beautiful and noble death in Antiquity was meant to immortalize. 
It was to guarantee survival in the hearts and minds of the happy 
few. Death was the closing act of a life well lived, a play well 
acted: you died for yourself and gave the finishing touches to your 
life which thus became a work of art. The moderns die for their 
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fellow men; one need but think of Kyo and Katow’s deaths in 
Malraux’s Man’s Fate, of the death of Luce, based on that of 
Socrates but made to enlighten men, in Martin du Gard’s Jean 


Barois. For the moderns death must thus be efficacious: you die 
because man is mortal, and what really counts is your project. 

There is, thus, little choice for us in this absurd or ambiguous 
world. We may not die when we want nor how we wish nor for 
what we will. And so, after the breakdown of Christendom, the 
death of God, Progress, and Reason, we do not, despite Camus’s 
dialectics, fall back into the clarity of Antiquity. It is not Greek 
thought which shines forth from the long reasoning of Camus 
and other modern writers. Where are we then? Still in 1794, and 
before the ninth of Thermidor. The virtue of Saint-Just has found 
a new vocabulary, and human presumption is still very much 
with us. And since the garden of Candide has been defined as 
limitless, we may presume that human presumption will be 
extended to the stars. 
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Henri Bergson on 
Moral Values and Other Subjects 


Note: The following comments are Bergson’s replies to questions put to him by Dr. Raymond 
F. Piper during the latter’s visit at Bergson’s home on February 19, 1921. They are still of 
more than historical interest. W.H.W. 





M.. Levy-Bruhl has written a curious 
book on Ethics and Moral Science. It shows how inadequate is the 
modern study of ethics. According to this book, what we ought 
to do is what others have done; duty is other people’s behavior. 
This account makes moral action too mechanical and offers no 
place for the creativity which is always present. 

I do not know whether or not I shall ever write a book on 
ethics. I think that no one is bound to write a book. I do not 
like to feel under the restraint of writing. I like to have the 
freedom of reflecting as my impulses lead me. I like to read and 
think all around a subject. If you plan to write a book, you must 
choose some subject and you must think of the people who will 
read it. The subject and the public rob you of your liberty. I 
do not write until I have something to say that is precise and 
sufficiently original to be worth saying. In the course of time my 
ideas may crystallize in such a form as to make a book. 

The problem of personality is very important. In French there 
is no good exposition of personality. There is need of one. Indeed, 
personality is the very center of philosophy, the point of view 
from which one may always profitably start. It has always seemed 


to me that personality was intimately bound up with time, but 


the relation of the two is difficult to state. 
I have tried to present a theory of purpose, but it has not been 
generally understood. If you think of purpose in the usual sense 
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of an idea or plan which guides nature, it seems to me doubtful 
that you can attribute it to things. Purpose may be an important 
constituent in a personal or individual act, but the act is never 
equal to the purpose. Sometimes the act goes far beyond the 
purpose, which is unable to contain the richness of the act. 
Sometimes, again, the act completely fails to reach the end sought. 
Purpose and act are really never equal. The conception of purpose 
as a plan is therefore not adequate to the reality. But this problem 
is largely a matter of words. You may think of purpose in ex- 
perience as a kind of unfoldment in time, where the meaning 
of experience in all its richness becomes clearer in the course of time. 

For a number of years I have been reflecting on the problem 
of moral values, and I am still reflecting on it. Modern 
philosophers have treated this problem with singular inadequacy. 
I really know of no modern thinker who gives a satisfactory answer 
to the question as to what one should do to find the good. 
Descartes and his successors certainly do not offer a practical 
solution; and even Kant has given us nothing definite. Try to 
apply Kant’s universal rule to any of the particular problems of 
life which may face you, and you will find difficulty in finding 
guidance in his rule. I think that in modern French philosophy 
there is only one man who has said something suggestive on this 
question: Renouvier, in his book Science de la Morale. He really 
attacks the question of the practical problems of life. 

I do not give advice to anyone. In philosophy especially advice 
is of small value. Good advice really applies only to oneself. It 
would be useful to another only if his interests were almost 
identical with your own, but in that case he would have lost his 
individuality. Advice may be helpful in purely mechanical 
matters, and in the search for facts it may save some time. But 
I never give advice for fear of confining the activity of my friend 
in some way. All our acts are different, and one must follow the 
creative impulse of his own personality. That is what I do, and 
that is the way to happiness. 
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I have found as yet no answer to the question as to what 
are the constituents of the highest good in life. I am searching. 
I have come to believe, however, that it cannot be contained or 
represented in a single formula. I think one must seek it by 
describing a multitude of experiences of great variety. When these 
are combined in one’s life in a certain way, one may find the 
good life in this variegated whole. 

I have admired greatly your American philosophy. I think you 
have had in America one of the greatest thinkers in the history 
of philosophy, and that is William James. I do not think he is 
fully appreciated yet. While his Psychology is a great work, he is 
still greater as a metaphysician. His thought is often hidden from 
the philosophers who want truth given them in technical form. 
His really artistic presentation is attractive to a wide public. The 
thought of James must still be presented by some one in a system- 
atic and more exact form. 

I think that any philosophic truth can be expressed so that 
the people, the average man, can understand it. But this expression 
is often difficult. It is seldom the first form that comes to mind. 
One usually puts truth in abstract form. One must be complete 
master of his subject and work long to succeed in presenting 
his ideas in a popular form, and this presentation is likely to 
be long. 








Zarathustra and 
the Naked Mahatma 


BY 
WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 





| HE time came that Zarathustra should 


die. 

To his amazement he found that he had not died at all. He 
beheld his body, motionless and already beginning to decay, but 
he himself was untouched by death. 

For a little time he lingered in wonderment beside his body. 
Then he stepped through an opening in the curtain that separates 
this world from the Land of Light. For some moments he was 
dazzled by the brilliance of all around him but ere long his 
vision cleared. He found a place a little more beauteous than 
others and sat down to meditate upon the new meanings he 
discerned of life and death. 

Soon he began to laugh. “Droll it is beyond all question,” he 
said to himself. ““My own body is dead but I am more gloriously 
alive than ever I was. I feel a great freedom. Intimations of such 
freedom came to me, I see now, when in the days of my life 
on earth I stripped off my garments and the wind and the sun 
caressed my flesh or the cool waters of my mountain lake embraced 
and upheld me. 

While Zarathustra was yet laughing, the rope-dancer who had 
been among the first he had met in his down-going and whom 
he had comforted in the moments of his dying, appeared before 
him. He, too, was laughing. 

“Dost thou know me, Zarathustra?’’ the rope-dancer asked. 
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“Yea, I know thee.” 

“Thou didst comfort me when I lay dying and in great fear. 
Thou didst assure me that my soul would be dead before my 
body. Now we are here, the two of us.” The rope-dancer 
laughed so mightily that he could hardly stand. 

“Art thou come to mock me?” Zarathustra asked. 

The rope-dancer ceased laughing. “Nay, to welcome thee.” 
His eyes were bright with love. “It seemeth to me now that it 
was for this very reason I was brought hither.” 

“Tell me, then, how camest thou hither ?” 

“T cannot,” the rope-dancer replied. “The little that I could 
say would seem only the veriest nonsense in thine ears.” 

‘Nevertheless, say it,” Zarathustra commanded. “Since thou 
hast passed beyond death, thou art most certainly beyond any 
power of mine to do thee hurt—even had I the wish.” 

“T can only say,” the rope-dancer murmured in a voice so low 
that Zarathustra could scarcely hear his words, “that as I was 
falling into the abyss, the mercy of God enfolded me and brought 
me to this place.” 

*‘Nonsense I cannot call it,” said Zarathustra, “for thou art 
here and I am here. Yet was I very sure that God was dead. 
If He be not dead, how was it that in my searching I found Him 
not?” 

“T can only guess,” the rope-dancer told him. ““To me it seems 
it was because thou didst not look for Him where He was waiting 
to be found.” 

“And where was that?” 

“Who am I, Zarathustra, to talk about such matters with thee? 
I told thee when I lay dying that I was little better than an 
animal forced by blows and scanty fare to learn a few tricks to 


amuse simpletons. A wiser than I must answer thee. Thou wilt 

meet such a one. And now, Zarathustra, farewell.”’ The rope- 

dancer turned and walked away. Soon he was out of sight. 
Alone again, Zarathustra mused, “I catch glimpses of higher 
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peaks and deeper abysses than any I viewed when I supposed 
I was alive. Truth vaster than the wisdom of my mature years 
presses for entrance to my mind, yet when I would open my mind 
to it or lay hold of it, it eludes me.” 

There came to him certain of those who on earth had been 
his disciples. Thcy sat before him. He knew the questions that 
were in their minds. 

“Much of what I taught on earth,” he said to them, “‘you 
and I know now was wrong; yet much was true. It has come to 
me that my wisdom was the beam of a searchlight. It was fiercely 
bright, yet was it narrow also. All around each single truth that 
the beam of my wisdom lighted was darkness, and the darkness 
was the more intense for the very brilliance of my light. Now 
the diffuse splendor of the sun illumines much that lay hidden 
in the darkness. Let us explore this goodly land into which we 
have come.” 

For a long time they wandered, knowing neither weariness, 
hunger nor thirst, neither heat nor cold. At length they came 
to a pleasant grove in which sat a man whose appearance was 
strange almost beyond believing. He was naked save for a scanty 
loincloth. So shrunken was his body that it was scarcely larger 
than a child’s of twelve years. His ears stood out grotesquely 
from his head. He seemed to be asleep. At his feet sat the rope- 
dancer, looking up at him with love. 

“Yonder rope-dancer I have met,” said Zarathustra, “but that 
other is such a one as on earth I would have spurned with con- 
tempt, even with loathing. Surely he was one of the ugly ones 
of earth. Yet now I find myself strangely drawn to him.” 

“This is he,” one of the disciples whispered to Zarathustra, 
“whom men called the Mahatma. He has but recently come to 
the Land of Light. While he was on earth, he led a vast nation 
of slaves in a rebellion against the mightiest empire earth has 


ever seen. His weapons were gentleness and the endurance of 
suffering. His only force was that which dwells in the souls of men. 
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In the hour of his triumph, one of the slaves slew him. As he 
died, he made signs of forgiveness to his slayer.” 

Zarathustra answered, “Vague whisperings were borne to my 
ears as I sat musing upon the wonder of light; but the whispers 
were faint and I gave them little heed. In my mind even now 
he is confused with one who died upon a cross some centuries 
of earth-time ago. His eyes are closed, but I perceive that he is 
nevertheless intensely awake. Let us converse with him.” 

The rope-dancer spoke softly to the Mahatma. The Mahatma 
opened his eyes and with a look directed them to comfortable 
seats. For a time they were silent. Zarathustra spoke first. 

“Some little have I heard of thee. I recall that even when I 
dwelt in the Land of Shadows, before ever thou wast, I felt that 
sometime thou wouldst take form, that sometime we should meet. 
Then, it seemed to me, I must destroy thee, for there could not 
be room on earth for thee and me.” 

The Mahatma smiled, “On the earth, perhaps, there was not. 
Here, it is plain, there is. I do not yet see clearly how this can 
be. Yet I am certain that in God’s good time I shall understand 
how it was that He fashioned and had use for us both.” 

At the mention of God, Zarathustra was so astonished that 
for a time he could not speak. The Mahatma waited for a moment, 
then resumed his speaking. 

“On the earth I, too, knew of thee. I read of thee. Nay, more, 
I found thee in my heart. In my heart I slew thee.” 

At this Zarathustra laughed aloud. Thereupon he felt ashamed. 
The Mahatma was untroubled. “Rightly thou laughest aloud,” he 
said, “‘for since I have met thee, it is plain to me that it was not thee I 
slew, but a hideously distorted image of thee. And yet, O Zarathustra, 
the fault was in part thine that the image was distorted. And I have 
sinned in saying that J slew thee. It was not I who slew thee. It was 
God who gave me the victory over that image of thee.” 

“In the Land of Shadows, had I heard thee say ‘God’ the 
lightning of my scorn would have blasted thee.” 
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“Thou wouldst not have blasted me,” the Mahatma interrupted. 
So gentle was his voice that it took away all rudeness. “God— 
and again I must use that name, even though it arouse thine 
anger—God granted me the answer to my prayer. Never after 
did I stand in fear of any man, never did I ask mine enemy to 
spare me. My life was war. Times of peace were only for rest 
and preparation for renewed warfare.” 

Zarathustra shook his head. “Thy speech bewilders me,” he 
declared. “‘Was it not thy counsel that thy followers should accept 
chains and blows and death and every manner of revilement 
without resistance, returning only kindness for hatred, and kindly 
services for injuries?” 

“What was it, O Zarathustra, that thou didst love in thy 
warriors ?”’ 

“Their courage, their fearless gaze upon hardship and wounds 
and death.” 

“At what dangers were my disciples dismayed? From what 
sufferings did they shrink ?” 

“The strength of their wills.” 

“Did the might of an Empire break the wills of my people?” 

“The glory of their victory.” 

“Who triumphed, Zarathustra, my people or their enemies?” 

Zarathustra was silent. 

The Mahatma resumed. “Since I have met thee face to face, 
it is borne upon my mind that thy greatness was to behold truths 
too dazzling for others to endure. Yet the truths thou didst 
illumine with such brilliance were fragments, torn from their 
context. The life of man, thou saidst truly, must be a war. It 
was the good war that made peace good.” 

“‘Now indeed thy speech bewilders me,” said Zarathustra. 
“Didst thou not counsel submission to evil?” 

“‘Never. Always I was a fighter. And those who followed me 
became fighters.” 

When Zarathustra was silent, the Mahatma continued, ‘‘Must 
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men’s warfare be with one another? Was it really thy thought 
that the end of man’s long striving and agony should be a lone, 
wounded, and exhausted victor lord over rotting corpses, monarch 
of a world made desolate, himself soon to perish from the fiery 
poison with which he has contaminated the earth and filled the air? 
Is such a one thy Superman, who was to be lightning and frenzy ?” 

Again Zarathustra was silent. 

“What is it that we hate or fear in those who are our enemies? 
Is it not the evil that is in their hearts? Does it not follow that 
man’s real conflict is with evil in all its multitude of forms? Is 
such conflict not the only kind of war from which freedom and 
beauty can issue? Is not such battle both harder and nobler than 
the slaying of man by man, in which continents are laid waste, 
and the very air is filled with death?” 

The Mahatma waited, but still Zarathustra did not speak. 

“* ‘Creators are hard,’ thou saidst truly; ‘they must press their 
hands upon millenniums as upon wax.’ But if power is to create 
and not merely destroy, must not wisdom guide it?” 

“To what end?” 

“To fashion beauty that can awaken love.” 

The Mahatma paused and smiled. “Shall we not add laughter, 
to be in men’s hearts a brook watering the roots of flowers?” 

The Mahatma placed his hand tenderly on the head of the 
rope-dancer. 

“Thou didst praise this little one as he lay dying, because he had 
made danger his calling. I, too, lived with danger. I wrestled with 
the greatest empire earth has ever known. It did not throw me.” 

Said Zarathustra, “I would speak again of God.” 

““Gladly will I,” said the Mahatma, “provided only that we 
speak humbly.” 

“God, I told my disciples, was dead. Since I have come hither, 
this rope-dancer has told me that I had searched for God in 
places He had forsaken. He could not explain his words. They 
have troubled me.” 
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“In the hearts of the men thou knewest, God was truly dead. 
Thy saying was true.” 

“Where ought I to have sought Him?” 

The Mahatma spoke slowly and hesitantly. 

“T find it difficult to answer thee. Yet it comes to me that thou 
oughtest to have sought Him first in that which was greatest in 
thyself—in thine own intellect, in the vastness of its vision, in its 
power to penetrate the darkness. I marvel that thou couldst regard 
thine intellect as wholly and only thine own. The sun was not 
thy handiwork. Thou didst not make the water not the air nor 
the earth that built themselves into thy body and even thy soul. 
How was it that it never occurred to thee that thine own intellect 
was proof beyond question that God was gloriously alive ?” 

“God ?” asked Zarathustra. 

The Mahatma did not answer. “‘Didst thou not also say,” he 
continued, “that in comparison with the man that is to be, man 
of thy day was ‘an ape, a laughing stock, a thing of shame’? 
Could the ape transform himself into man? Or man of today into 
the Superman? When the man that is to be is revealed, must 
that not be the triumph of a vast conspiracy? Must it not be 
because water and air and sunshine, indeed the whole universe, 
conspired to bring him forth? Must not provision have been made 
for him in the fiery mists that condensed to form the suns?” 

“But what has that to do with God?” 

“In the Scriptures of my people we are taught to call God 
only THAT. We know that all our words must be drawn from 
our experience. For that reason they must be false, when we seek 
to extend them to enclose God. But does not THAT which flung 
the galaxies into space, fashioned the fragile loveliness of the 
snow-flake, and wrought the mind of man by processes more 
mysterious than the generation of worlds and suns—does not 
THAT deserve the highest title that the mind of man can devise ? 
Does not THAT deserve to be called GOD? 

“God permitted thee to look at the world and at the life of 
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men through His own eyes. To thee it was given to see, as only 
a very few among the sons of men have ever seen, the glory and 
the dark horror of being, the splendor that might be, the shame 
that is, the agony that wrings beauty out of ugliness. And thy 
poor disciple, whose writings made thee known to us—was the 
agony of God greater than he could endure? Was it the agony 
of God that drove him mad ?” 

**Also I said that I could believe only in a God who knew how 
to dance.” 

“Again thou didst speak truly, perhaps more truly than thou 
knewest. Only in such a God should men believe.” 

Once more Zarathustra was too astonished to speak. 

“In the Scriptures of my people,” the Mahatma explained, “‘it 
is written that the coming into being and the passing away of 
universes is the everlasting dance of God. Today men busily trace 
the dance of God in the particles within the atom and in the 
nebulae. The vast primeval explosion, from which the present 
universe issued, was but one drum beat of that dance. On earth 
I sensed it dimly. Now I hear more clearly and can almost see. 
I have only to close my eyes, as thou sawest me a short time 
ago, and all my being thrills to those mighty rhythms.” 

Zarathustra closed his eyes and listened. He, too, caught from 
far away the rhythm of the becoming and the passing away. The 
feeling came upon him that he had only to step through an 
opening in yet another curtain to behold a splendor more dazzling 
than a million million suns. He shrank back, for he knew such 


splendor would consume him. 
“But God,” he cried, “has always been the great Enemy of 


man.” 


The Mahatma smiled. “He who put it into the soul of man 
to inquire? Who made the helpless infancy of man longer than 
that of any other animal, that men might learn tenderness and 
the glory of steadfast love? Who made man’s soul resonant to 
the beauty of tone and color and form? Who whispered to the 
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first men that it was not enough merely to eat and drink, to 
satisfy their lust and to kill their enemies, but that they could 
become that which they dimly wanted to be, only as they built 
them cities in which order could reign, that wisdom might 
flourish, with justice and beauty and love? Who decrees that men 
should never be content but must forever strive to become what 


they are not?” 

“A moment ago,” said Zarathustra, “it seemed to me that I 
had only to step through an opening in a curtain to behold a 
splendor greater than the splendor of a million million suns. But 
I knew such splendor would consume me.” 

The rope-dancer leaped to his feet. His eyes were flashes of 


lightning. 
“Let us step through the curtain,” he cried. 
Suddenly all three began to pray. The same words came to 


all of them. 
For torture be Thou praised! 
For splendor greater than mere creatures can endure, 
That shrivels all achievement into ashen ugliness, 
And burns within us, till it seems that we must be 
consumed. 
And yet we live. 
Thou hast denied us the cool peace of death, 
Nor wilt Thou let the drug, despair, 
Spread rest and numbness through our souls. 
Thy lightnings flash. 
Through the murk of our confusion, weakness, cruelty 
and greed 
We catch brief glimpses of the glory that might be. 
And so we cannot rest, nor can we die, 
But must go mad with yearning 
And must arise and strive again 
For that which mocks at all our striving. 


Ere long their praying rose into a hymn— 


Pierce us with the blazing arrows of Thy splendor; 
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Spare not our pain. 

Draw tight each nerve 

That we may suffer keener anguish. 

Dearer than joy 

This anguish without alloy. 

More precious than peace 

This yearning without release. 

Glory beyond all telling to see 
All work and fame 
Consumed in the flame 

Of infinity. 


VARIATION ON A CONRAD AIKEN THEME 


By R. G. SHERRILL 


“For wisdom come too late, and come to naught... 
When loves and hates are only twigs that shiver.” 


Call me no more upon the sounding clay, 

For tongue and ear and all responsive waste 
Are purged by fire that cools all life at last. 
Call me no more. On this debris of youth, 
On these crushed trophies from a useless fight, 
I'll take indifferent ease, to wait my night 
And that still missing trophy, truth. 

Within the stillborn cove of buoy-bell note 
Struck by storm silenced by the mist, 

Or where the white spume flings off the crest 
And canopies across the ocean’s swell: 

In some such sleep-wrapt trysting place I’! wait 
Until it comes, as it will come, too late. 








Why Fear Ideas? 


BY 
WILLIAM C. SMITH 





| the last years of Woodrow 
Wilson’s administration, a red scare developed in our country. 
Many Americans reacted irrationally to the challenge of Russia 
and turned to the repression of ideas by force. Postmaster General 
Burleson set about to protect the American people against radical 
propaganda that might be spread through the mails. Attorney 
General Palmer made a series of raids that sent more than 4,000 
so-called radicals to the jails, in direct violation of their con- 
stitutional rights. Then, not many years later, the Un-American 
Activities Committee, under the leadership of Martin Dies, 
pilloried hundreds of decent, patriotic citizens. Anyone who tried 
to remedy some of the most glaring defects in our form of democ- 
racy was denounced as a traitorous red whose real purpose was 
the destruction of our government. This hysteria reached its 
height under the leadership of Senator Joseph McCarthy. 
Demagogues of this sort found communist bogeys lurking behind 
any new idea that would run counter to stereotyped notions. 
New ideas were dangerous and must be repressed, no matter 
how. 

Those who would suppress dangerous thoughts, credit ideas with 
high potency. They give strict interpretation to William James’ 
statement that “Every idea that enters the mind tends to express 
itself.”” They seem to believe that a person will act automatically 
as soon as he contacts something new. Hence, the only defensible 
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procedure is to repress any and every notion, unless it gives evidence 
that it is perfectly safe. 

Despite this danger, however, we are informed on every hand 
that ideas, not machines, are our finest tools; they are priceless 
even though they cannot be recorded on a ledger page; they are 
the most valuable of commodities—and the most salable, for their 
demand far exceeds supply. So all-important are ideas, we are 
told, that persons successful in business and happy in social life 
usually fall into two classes: those who invent new ideas of their 
own, and those who borrow, beg, or steal from others. 

Seemingly, with an unrestricted flow of ideas, all will be well, 
and we are even assured that “‘an idea a day will keep the sheriff 
away.” That, however, may also bring the police, if the thinking 
does not meet with social approval. Criminals, as well as model 
citizens, exercise their minds. Merely having a mental image of 
some sort is not the all-important consideration. 

Of course, there must be clarity: a single distinct impression 
is more valuable than many fuzzy ones. But clarity is not enough. 
The writer took a class of college students to the state hospital 
for the mentally ill in St. Joseph, Missouri. An inmate, a former 
university professor, expounded to us, logically and clearly, that 
someone was pilfering his thoughts. He appealed to us to bring 
his case to the attention of the authorities that justice might be 
done. Despite the clarity of his presentation, his idea was not of 
Einsteinian calibre. 

True, ideas are important, perhaps life’s most precious treasures. 
But have we not gone overboard in stressing their significance? 
Have we not actually developed idea worship? 

Ideas we must have, and we seek them everywhere. We scour 
literature for them; here we find stored the wisdom of great minds. 
But are all these works worthy of consideration? Can they stand 
rigid scrutiny ? 

Shakespeare’s wit and wisdom, his profound insight into human 
nature, have stood the test of centuries. But was he infallible in all 
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things? What of his treatment of the Jew in The Merchant of 
Venice? 

Shakespeare gives us a vivid picture of Shylock, but probably 
he never saw a Jew, unless in some of his travels. The Jews had 
been banished from England in 1290 and were not permitted to 
return before 1655, when Shakespeare had been dead for thirty- 
nine years. If any had escaped expulsion by hiding, they certainly 
would not frequent the market-place. 

Shakespeare did not usually invent the incidents in his plays, 
but borrowed them from old stories, ballads, and plays, wove them 
together, and then breathed into them his spark of life. Rather 
than from a first-hand study of Jewish people, his delineation of 
Shylock stems from a collection of Italian stories, // Pecorone, 
published in 1558, although written almost two centuries earlier. 
He could learn at second hand from books, but could not thus 
capture the real Jewish spirit. Harris J. Griston, in Shaking The 
Dust From Shakespeare (216), writes: ‘“There is not a word spoken 
by Shylock which one would expect from a real Jew.” 

He took the story of the pound of flesh and had to fasten it 
on someone. The Jew was the safest victim. No Jew was on hand 
to boycott his financially struggling theater. It would have been 
unwise policy, for instance, to apply the pound-of-flesh character- 
ization to the thrifty Scotchman. Just as now anyone may hurl 
insults at a citizen of Mars, or even of Tikopia, and no senatorial 
investigation will result. Who cares about them! 

Shakespeare does not tell us that Shylock was an aberrant 
individual. He sets him forth as being typical of the group. He 
tells of his “‘Jewish heart’’—not a Shylockian heart, but a Jewish 
heart. This would make anyone crafty and cruel, capable of 
fiendish revenge. 

There is no justification for such misrepresentation. If living 


Jews were unavailable for study, the Bible was at hand. Reading 
the Old Testament would have shown the dramatist that the 
ideas attributed to Shylock were abhorrent to the Jews. 
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Are we better off for having Shakespeare’s idea of Shylock? 
Studying The Merchant of Venice in high school and college has 
given many young people their notions about Jews. Does this help 
the non-Jew to understand this group? 

Thomas de Torquemada, Inquisitor-General of the Spanish 
Inquisition, put many persons to death. His name became 


synonymous with cold-blooded cruelty. Would we gain by keeping 
alive his memory and besmirching today’s Roman Catholics by 
saying he had a Catholic heart? Let his bones and his memory 
rest in the fifteenth century where they belong; he is out of place 
in our times. Shakespeare’s Shylock, too, is of dubious value in 
the modern world. 

Ideas, in and of themselves, are not necessarily the greatest 
good. A successful businessman recently prefaced his address to 
a luncheon group with the statement that all economists should 
be sent to the hospitals for the mentally deranged where they 
and their theories might rot together. Will his words come to be 
treasured and quoted through the years? 

Frequently we are given assurance that automatically all ideas 
will be sifted and resifted and in the end only the good ones will 
survive. But is that not like going to a chemistry laboratory and 
blindly pouring out liquids and powders from an array of bottles 
and then, after stirring, expecting a new wonder drug inevitably 
to result ? 

What of the efficiency of this natural instrument of free 
discussion? Is there some magic in it that assures results? 

When Peter B. Kyne (Pride of Palomar, 43) informed us in 1921 
that we had an instinctive dislike for the Japanese, did the heated 
debates of the Californians settle the truth or falsity of the prop- 
osition ? 

The Leopard’s Spots came from the pen of Thomas Dixon in 1902, 
and in this he announced an “unchangeable” law. If a child had 
a single drop of Negro blood, he would revert to the ancestral 
line which, except as slaves under a superior race, had not made 
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one step of progress in 3,000 years. That doctrine has been 
accepted by many, but has it produced good results? 

In the same vein, a certain short-story plot has been over- 
worked. The son and heir of a prominent family marries a girl 
who has tell-tale shadows on the half-moons of her finger nails. 
In time she presents her aristocratic husband with a coal-black 
child. Is the world better for having this idea thrust upon it? 
Will argument and debate decide its truth or falsity ? 

For answers to such questions we must turn to the anthropol- 
ogists, the biologists, the historians, the psychologists, and the 
sociologists. Long ago they consigned the notions of Kyne and 
Dixon to the scrap heap. 

False ideas surfeit another sector of our life. For several genera- 
tions much fiction has appeared dealing with the steprelationship. 
The stepmother, almost without exception, has been presented 
as a cruel ogress. Children, conditioned by this mistaken notion, 
have feared stepmothers, while adults, by their antagonistic 
attitudes, have made the role of the substitute parents a difficult 
one. Debate is not likely to resolve the tensions and make the lot 
of the stepchild a happier one. Research, on the other hand, has 
shown many stepmothers to be eminently successful, some far 
better than the real mothers. 

Helen Deutsch informed us (The Psychology of Women, Vol. II, 
434) that in all cultures “the term ‘stepmother’ automatically 
evokes deprecatory implications,”’ a conclusion accepted by many. 
Will mere debate on that proposition, even though it be free and 
untrammeled, remove the dross and leave a residue of refined 
gold? That is questionable, to say the least. Research into several 
cultures has proven her position to be a mistaken one. 

Most assuredly ideas are invaluable. But ideas, just for the sake 
of having them, are not enough. In the 1930's, cures for the 
depression literally flooded Washington. For a time the President 
received hundreds of them every day, most of them worthless. 

Ideas need to be tested, and not merely by argument and 
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debate. When some question arises in the medical field concerning 
cancer, for instance, we do not turn to free and open discussion 
as in a political campaign. We have recourse to the scientifically- 
trained specialist in the laboratory. The merits of the Salk anti- 
polio vaccine were not established on the forensic platform or in 
newspaper editorials, but in the laboratory and by tests in the 
field on thousands of children. 

Our presidential campaigns provide much debate and argu- 
ment. But is the result new barnsful of tested knowledge on the 
basis of which we can with confidence solve our domestic and 
international problems ? Man, we are told, is endowed with reason 
and is capable of distinguishing good from bad. But what a super- 
Herculean task it is to winnow anything of value from the mud- 
beplastered arguments used so freely, particularly since such 
common use is made of clichés and stereotypes, in themselves 
declarations of intellectual bankruptcy. 

We are reminded, however, that freedom of thought and dis- 
cussion, the unfettered exchange of ideas, is basic under our form 
of government. 

Assuredly in our political campaigns there is freedom to think, 
to examine any and all issues, and to speak without restraint. 
No holds are barred. But have the results been heartening? May 
we state with confidence that in such an exhibition a republic 
will find its greatest security ? 

We must not forget, to be sure, that free discussion and debate 
have produced beneficial results. In truth, we can say that this 
broke the power of Senator Joseph McCarthy, who was finally 
exposed in full light to the American people. If he had been 
“liquidated” in some way, he would have become a martyr, a 
rallying point for people who shared his ideas. Debate in the 
political arena can be productive of good. But it is a clumsy and 
wasteful process: it can produce negative results but not much 
that is positive. Debate rid us of McCarthy but did not give us 
much that is positive. It did something to clear the ground, 
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but it erected no striking new structure; it did not even provide 
the architect’s plan for anything new. 

In the field of the natural sciences, scientifically verified data are 
quite readily available and any discussion can beshortened with good 
results. In the field of the social sciences a considerable fund of tested 
knowledge has been accumulated thatcan be used togood advantage. 

By no means would we discourage the production of ideas: they 
provide raw materials with which to work; they provide stimula- 
tions that lead to further production. We would establish no censor- 
ship. But ideas should not be accepted uncritically, just because they 
are new. We need to give them rigorous tests to sort out the infertile 
ones. Vague notions need to ripen into dependable truth. 

Ideas, as raw materials, may come from many sources. A 
literary person can make valuable contributions by presenting 
fresh insights, even though some flights of fancy may be seriously 
warped. Many of these are accepted, if they do no violence to 
current prejudices, thus further strengthening old stereotypes. 
Because of this, any and all such contributions need to undergo 


rigid scrutiny before they are accepted as guides to conduct. In 
this sifting process, ordinary debate is not sufficient. These ideas 
might well be considered hypotheses to be examined by social 
scientists. Many passages in Homer, Shakespeare, Browning, and 
others have been found by testing to conform with verified 
knowledge and can survive the most rigid assaults. But debate 
alone is not unequivocally the best method to use in finding the 


priceless treasures in these tomes. 

In a time when scientific knowledge is making such great 
contributions in the field uf the natural sciences, should we not 
make increasing use of this procedure in the field of human 
relations? Is it not painfully evident that we need to turn to 
something better than the usual argument and debate to select 
the ideas that are to survive and function in the solution of our 
many human problems? If we learn how to deal with ideas, then 
there need be no occasion to fear them. 








Flesh Made Soul 


BY 
NORMAN NATHAN 





» oti poem has all the earmarks of a 
scandal story suitable for the most lush of today’s tabloids. A 
handsome young man steals into a beautiful maiden’s bedroom 
despite the hatred her family has for him. He hides himself in 
a closet from which, unknown to the girl, he watches her undress 
for bed. After she falls asleep he approaches her and, it is to be 
suspected, takes complete advantage of her. By the time the girl 
is fully awake, it is too late. She starts with dismay as her supposed 
dream hardens into reality. Nevertheless, she refuses the absolu- 
tion of semi-consciousness, for she says, “‘My heart is lost in thine.” 

Fortunately, the story ends properly. Both want to marry and 
the only problem, successfully solved in a few moments, is to 
escape from the house unnoticed. But the man would have acted 
as he did and the woman as she did regardless of the eventual 
intentions on the part of the other. 

This, of course, is no Hollywood plot. It is the simple story 
of John Keats’ “The Eve of Saint Agnes.” The strange side of 
it all is that, despite the ruthlessness on the part of Porphyro 
and the lack of delicacy on the part of Madeline, the reader may 
feel that he has read a tale of the purest and most holy young 
love imaginable. And the question remains: How can Keats take 
a plot that, as plot alone, seems fit for a tabloid, add a variety 
of sensuous details woven into most sensuous phrasing, and still 
avoid even a trace of the pornographic? To put it another way, 
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how can a poem dealing with unmarried passion be made accept- 
able to the multitude of temperaments possessed by those who 
buy literature textbooks ? 

Clearly, the setting is significant. The poet has utilized a legend 
of Saint Agnes and has cast the plot into the aura of a religious 
framework. By this means, Madeline’s conduct becomes excusable, 
since she assumes (and it would be a form of religious intolerance 
to deny her the right to this assumption!) that whatever happens 
that night will be by the design of Saint Agnes whose name itself 
means “chaste.” Porphyro’s conduct, however, wears no such 
badge of faith. There is no evidence, fur example, that he is 
observing the rituals of the occasion, rituals which apparently 
apply only to women. Nevertheless, the protection that Saint 
Agnes affords Madeline shows that the hero’s doings are at least 
permitted by the guardian saint, and the general tone of the 
poem makes us feel that only right can prevail. 

Keats adds to the spiritual quality of the legend by beginning 
his love poem with the description of a holy and aged man who 
is shortly to die. Great age and imminent death in themselves 
suggest holiness. The man’s actions concern exclusively the religious. 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 


Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seemed taking flight for heaven, . 


But the poet’s concern has not neglected the sensuous as he uses 
words and phrases that in context are redolent of both the spiritual 
and material worlds. This interweaving will help later when the 
lovers replace the beadsman as the center of the scene. 

The last few lines of the poem bring back the holy man to 
reawaken an awareness of the religious framework. Even this 
detail serves an additional purpose. Words like chill, numb, and 
frosted in the first stanza as well as the final phrase of the poem, 
‘among his ashes cold,” contrast remarkably with the warmth 
and love expressed in the rest of the lines. 
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But even a religious framework may only highlight the earthy 
elements in a love story. To prevent this, there are numerous 
touches, slight in themselves, but all adding to the cumulative 
effect of sanctity. The normally questionable role of Angela, 
through whose good offices Porphyro is permitted to invade 
Madeline’s bedroom, is seen in a new light. She is depicted as 
far too old to have any but heavenly thoughts and motives. Her 
very name means “angel.” Porphyro, too, has been appropriately 
named, for the meaning is “purple,” long associated with royalty. 
Note that while Porphyro may swear, it is “‘by all saints.” 

Madeline, even in the midst of going supperless to bed with 
just one idea in her mind—to see her lover in her dreams—still 
has that depth of charity that permits her to help Angela down 
the stairs. Before getting into bed Madeline says her prayers, a 
propitious moment for Keats to describe her as seeming to wear 
a halo. 

All of these details would probably be useless in themselves if 
there were not one basic assumption in the poem. Keats is making 
use of the age-old Biblical idea that marriages are made in heaven. 
If, as must be admitted, Porphyro is not only brave but reckless, 
if Madeline is both reckless and unwise, there yet remains a higher 
power that compels their actions and removes all taint of sin. 
Obviously the order of events is not that of a conventional society. 
But marriages made in heaven are beyond the judgment of justices 
of the peace. 

In the final analysis, however, with a great work of art, the 
sum of the parts is always less than the whole. The framework, 
the details, the underlying assumption—all basically having the 


odor of sanctity —do not prove that the poem is essentially spiritual 


in nature. For the reader’s belief that the plot and its development 
are not carnal depends not on proof but on an act of faith. 
Faith in itself is a creative process. Theologically speaking, were 
God to prove His power, the question of faith would be eliminated. 
However, if there were no signposts, no details suggestive of that 
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power, then faith would be akin to chaos. By free will, likewise 
part of the creative process, a man may utilize the experience 
that God has provided for him to awaken and increase his faith. 
A poet appears to work from a similar principle. When he tells 
the reader what to think, truth may emerge, but there is no 
personal or emotional involvement resulting. But when the poet 
provides suggestive details, the devotee will make his own decision, 
and if the poetry is good enough, the reader will believe more 
than is specifically said. In ““The Eve of Saint Agnes,” Keats time 
and again gives only the non-committal details and forces the 
reader to use his own creative imagination in perceiving the poem. 
Note, for example, how the reader comes to think of Madeline 

as being almost saintly even in the midst of a lavish portrayal 
of the scene in which she is the center. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 


She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven: — 


Keats says that she seemed an angle, her hair had a glory like a 
saint. That is, she is neither an angel nor a saint. The whole 
scene is based on coincidence. Were there no moon or no 
appropriately stained glass window, Madeline would merely look 
like an attractive young girl saying her prayers. Yet the reader 
visualizing the objective picture forms the subjective judgment 
of the purity and beauty (do these words really differ in meaning 
in this scene?) of Madeline. 

So, too, the reader is forced to make his own decision as to 
the charms of Madeline which are generally not described. 
Intensity is achieved by such indirect phrasing as “Porphyro 
gazed upon her empty dress” or “Loosens her fragrant bodice.” 
One need not be told why the bodice is fragrant or why, in 
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another phrase, Madeline’s jewels are warm. The lasting quality 
of Porphyro’s love is latent in just that description of Madeline 
who “Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one.” This is eternal 
action. One by one by one . . . The mind is lost in a transport 
that cannot end. It is like the lovers on the Grecian urn who cannot 
fade because they do not kiss. Only here the eternity of bliss is 
moved from the height of anticipation to the moment of con- 
summation. 

But perhaps there is even a better reason for this sensuous poem 
to appeal to the spiritual. Is it purely coincidental that a poem 
combining sex and spirit so inextricably was written by a young 
man who himself seems to have had little or no contact with the 
carnal? (Surely the suggestive phrasing of some of the early poems 
is theoretical bravado rather than the result of experience.) May 
not Keats’ naiveté have made him unable to see the difference 
between the two worlds? Or may it not even be that such naiveté 
is closer to the real truth—that body and spirit are intimately 
married ? And perhaps, when enjoying ‘““The Eve of Saint Agnes,”’ 
all of us, for some minutes at least, are made to renounce the 
division of beauty and truth that our mature world has thrust 


upon us. 








Barlow, Man of Freedom 


BY 
MABELLE B. McGUIRE 





» ya Vision of Columbus—a glamorous 
title for two hundred and fifty-eight pages of iambic pentameter! 
This was the heroic epic by Joel Barlow, the Hartfold Wit, 
published in 1787 and dedicated to “‘His most christian Majesty, 
Louis XVI.” (Later Barlow was to grow to hate the French 
government under the rule of this same “most christian Majesty.”’) 

For nearly eight years, Yale man and Phi Beta Kappa Barlow 
planned, outlined, wrote and rewrote the nearly five thousand 
lines of America’s early epic. It is not for their poetic value that 
these couplets are remembered, but for their unique scope of 
subject matter at a critical period following the debacle of war. 
The man prophesied the advancement of our own day with an 
accuracy that amazes us. America has achieved the place in the 
arts, sciences and humanities that the young poet foretold. 

The Viston, which went through several editions (the last omitted 
the dedication), was popular in its day. Its ponderous style is 
boring now. Mr. Barlow is included in poetry anthologies not 
for his epic but because he authored “‘Hasty Pudding,” a delightful 
work that he wrote with nostalgic whimsey while on a political 
jaunt into Savoy in 1793. 

Joel Barlow is more important to our American heritage for 
other reasons than as a poet of philosophical verse. As a lover 
of freedom, he served his fellow men to gain that freedom, both 
here and abroad. In 1780, while acting in the capacity of chaplain 
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in the Continental Army, he once said, “I am determined to love 
mankind if they kill me.” He did. And they did. 

First as a soldier, then as a chaplain, he served in our patriot 
army. When the French Revolution broke out, Barlow was in 
Paris, and again he supported freedom’s cause, but this time with 
his pen. His “Advice to the Privileged Orders,”’ first published 
in England in 1792, caused such a furore that he was wanted for 
arrest and had to flee to France to escape imprisonment. Later, 
this same firebrand of 156 pages was published in the United 
States, France, Germany, and again in England. 

“The Conspiracy of Kings against the Freedom of the World,” 
*‘A Letter to the National Convention of France,” “‘Letters to 
the People of Piedmont,” “Warning or Strictures on Speech by 
John Adams, President of U. S. A.,” “Letters to the Citizens of 
the United States,” and a “‘Letter to George Washington” form 
the bulk of his political writing. As literary works, they have no 
value, for they lack the beauty of Paine’s works, but they served 
their time admirably well. The French Republic was so indebted 
to him that it made Barlow an honorary citizen. 

Because of his knowledge of French, his genius for making 
friends, and his humanitarianism, Barlow was appointed United 
States consul to Algiers in 1795. There he achieved the almost 
superhuman task of freeing the American seamen who were 
rotting from the plague in stifling African dungeons. 

When Robert Fulton, the inventor, arrived in Paris, Barlow 
took him into his home where the young man remained while 


he made his experiments with the submarine and steamboat. It 


> 


was during this period that Joel rewrote his “Vision,” calling it 
“The Columbiad.”’ He gave the book to Fulton who had it 
published in Philadelphia in 1807. 

After seventeen years abroad, the Barlows returned to the 
United States and settled in Washington, D. C. There he made 
plans for a national university to be established in the capital. 
He also started to collect data for a history of the American 
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Revolution which Thomas Jefferson had for some time strongly 
urged him to write. This literary venture was interrupted, how- 
ever, for Congress once more needed Joel’s peculiar services as 
a trouble shooter. President Madison sent him as minister pleni- 
potentiary to France to make trade treaties with Bonaparte. 

Barlow found this the most difficult task of his life. Against his 
better judgment, but as a public servant working for the welfare 
of his country, he traveled by coach in winter to meet Napoleon 
at Vilna, in Russia, where the French general had his head- 
quarters. 

When Barlow reached the place, the Russians had chased the 
French army out of Moscow, and Napoleon was in retreat. He 
refused to stop long enough to talk with Mr. Barlow but went 
rocking on in his cumbersome coach, heartlessly leaving Vilna 
to his soldiers and the American ambassador. 

Barlow started the long trip back, but he did not make it. He 
caught a severe cold which developed into pneumonia, and on 
December 24, 1812, he died at Zarnovich, a village near Cracow 
in Poland. Mankind had killed him. 

At a meeting of the Society of Industrial Advancement held 
in Paris on March 31, 1813, M. Du Pont de Nemours read a 
paper on the life of Joel Barlow. Among the glowing tributes he 
made to both Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, he had this to say of the 
former: ““M. Barlow was not one of those exclusive citizens who 
imagines that patriotism consists principally in hating other people 
and in doing them harm, but on the contrary, he was one whose 
heart was less barbaric and whose spirit more enlightened and 
who could conceive the usefulness of mutual service . . . . His 
philosophy embrases all nations. . . . He was a victim of his duty, 
his zeal and his courage, as it so often happens to the most 
illustrious men.” 

On the first page of ““The Columbiad” under the portrait of 
Barlow painted by Robert Fulton are these words taken from 
Book VIII, lines 139-142: 
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The warrior’s name, 
Tho’ peal’d and chimed on all the tongues of fame, 
Sounds less harmonious to the grateful mind, 
Than his who fashions and improves mankind. 


Mr. Fulton chose these words, for they typified the character 
of his friend. A warrior he was, indeed; not of the sword and 
gun, but of the quill and inkpot. Joel Barlow (1754-1812), son 
of Connecticut and citizen of the world, should be numbered 
among our heroes of freedom. 


LIFE IS A GARDEN 


By Auice JosepuHine Wyatr 


The middle of Lent, and in the silver rain, 
Easter walks the garden. The marigold 
Hobnobs with the jonquils. How explain 

The miracle of calla’s white, or bold, 

New green spread out below the darkened sky 
Proclaiming still the penance season’s gloom, 
And Resurrection’s promise standing by 
Waiting for the heart to give it room? 


Life is a garden always such as this 

Made of hope and promise and of sorrow, 
Suffering and darkness, sudden bliss, 

With every day a womb of every morrow. 

And from all this Death’s sharp caesarian thrust 
Shall free each soul now bound in temporal dust. 








Wallace Stevens and the 
‘Shaping Spirit” 
M. WHITCOMB HESS 





‘Le books dealing critically with 
Wallace Stevens’ poetry in this decade are identically titled The 
Shaping Spirit. One is the work of A. Alvarez (London, 1958), 
who also writes of a half-dozen other American and British poets, 
but who holds Stevens, apart from Eliot, “the most perfectly 
finished poet America has turned out.” The other volume, a long 
critique of Stevens alone, by William Van O’Connor, was publish- 
ed in Chicago in 1950. Alvarez calls Stevens a philosophical poet 
“in a specifically modern fashion.”’ (‘It is as though he had read the 
subject at Oxford.’’) “His air,”’ we read, “‘is at times foreboding, 
almost grim, as though only he knew quite how bad things are, and 
how important are the least clearings of sense he can make.” 
But if Stevens has made, as Alvarez claims, the best of a bad 
philosophical world, it is by way of holding a mirror up to its 
self-contradictoriness, where nothing abides but change. His poem, 
“The Man with the Blue Guitar” (which is only the Stevens 
version of the familiar Orpheus-with-Lute figure made famous 
by Rilke), as it shows the imagination at work on the passing 
flux, points to a “reality” better left hidden. “Beneath our 
fictions,” Alvarez says of this poem, “the true and unchanging 
identification of things is buried, dark and threatening.” The 
“harmonious” chords of the blue guitar are themselves fleeting, 
blurred, unreal. Alvarez quotes from a section of ‘““The Man with 
the Blue Guitar’ (126): 
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Slowly the ivy on the stones 
Becomes the stones. Women become 


The cities, children become the fields 
And men in waves become the sea. 


It is the chord that falsifies. 
The sea returns upon the men, 


The fields entrap the children, brick 
Is a weed and all the flies are caught 


Wingless and withered, but living alive. 
The discord merely magnifies. 


Deeper within the belly’s dark 
Of time, time grows upon the rock. 


Underneath all life, in other words, Stevens sees alone Russell’s 
as it, “blind to good and evil, reckless 


> 


“omnipotent matter’ 
of destruction, rolls on its relentless way.” 

On one side, then, is the impossibility of knowledge and, on 
the other, the futility of art. (“Itis the chord that falsifies.””) Even 
as Stevens asks rhetorically whether the world of things-as-they-are 


can really be separated from things-as-they-are-made-upon-the- 
blue-guitar, he exploits the prevailing ignorance of the philo- 
sophical truth that the essence and existence aspects involved in 
the act of knowledge are shown, in that act, to be indissoluble. 
In setting the sensibilities against the reason and both against 
as Stevens does constantly, he acts on the 


the world “‘outside,’ 
pernicious knowledge-theory traceable to Descartes and his doubt 
of the external reality of sense knowledge. This doubt is written 
large in Stevens’ caricatures of current notions about the nature 
of truth. One of those caricatures, showing the imagination 
running riot in the metaphorical “arrangements” (for modern 
poetry depends on arbitrary juxtapositions rather than on actual 
resemblances for its speech-figures), appears to full advantage in 
the poem “The Emperor of Ice-Cream.” Portraying a wake, the 
first stanza deals with the kitchen-preparations, the second with 
the corpse’s appearance. The chef is “the roller of big cigars, 
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the muscular one” who whips up “cups of concupiscent curds”’; 
and the epitaph for the living here is almost exactly what it is 
for the dead of the second stanza: “‘Let be be finale of seem. / 
The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream.” As R. P. Blackmur 
has pointed out, the oddity of association has its effect just in 
these concluding couplets, the last of which is 

Let the lamp affix its beam. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 
This is to say that “the only power worth heeding is the power 
of the moment, of what is passing, of the flux.’”” However, when 
Max Herzberg wrote to ask Stevens what he really meant, the 
reply was: “Things that have their origin in the imagination or 
inthe emotions [poems] . . . very often take on a form that is 
ambiguous or uncertain. It is not possible to attach a single, 
rational meaning to such things without destroying the imagina- 
tive or emotional ambiguity or uncertainty that is inherent in 
them and that is why poets do not like to explain.’’! 

But what are we to make of a shaping spirit which shapes only 
ambiguities? The term “shaping spirit” as used by Alvarez to 
title his study of the modern experimental movement in poetry 
(of which Stevens is the American exemplar) and by O’Connor 
for his own detailed analysis of this poet is drawn, of course, from 
Coleridge’s “shaping spirit of Imagination” as “the power / Which 
wedding Nature to us gives in dower / A new Earth and new 
Heaven.” This is as it may be; for the “wedding” may produce 
a new Hell quite as readily. In Milton’s well-known observation: 
“The mind is its own place; and in itself / Can make a heaven 
of hell, a hell of heaven.” Philosophy has always played a vitally 
ancillary role in such productions. 

In all of Stevens’ poems, as they represent variations on his 


major theme—man’s creative imagination—we are face to face 
with an unsound metaphysical theory. His portrayals of his 
diverse subject-matters (from a snow-man, a lion or a bowl of 
fruit to love, Lenin or war) are as self-conscious and contrived 
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as the theory his poetry exhibits. For in the Hartford insurance 
man’s philosophical setup we have an interesting upside-down 
version of the old matter-form hypothesis as put forward by 
Aristotle. At one extreme in the Stevens epistemology, and as 
another name for pure matter, this poet-philosopher posits un- 
imaginable nothingness; at the other extreme, where in the Father- 


of-Logic’s original figure stands the Actus Purus, Wallace Stevens 
sets up what he calls the Supreme Fiction. Between these two 
limits, neither of which is ever to be reached, the creative imagi- 
nation operates. But how differently the Source is thought of in 
these two epistemological representations! Where Aristotle posits 
the highest as the Source of our life and knowledge, Stevens can 
offer only the lowest: the same ultimate ‘ 
that cited above in Bertrand Russell’s A Free Man’s Worship, 
matter which rolls on its relentless way “blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction.”’ Though in his essay ““The Noble Rider” 
Stevens speaks of a violence within to protect us from the violence 
without, “‘the imagination pressing back against the pressure of 
reality,’ there is no possible protection from that violence any- 
where in this philosophy. We are reminded instead of the un- 
named animal in the Kafka story, ‘““The Burrow,” which dug ever 
more deeply underground in a vain attempt to escape his horrible 
fate. Both Stevens and Kafka, in fact, image in their art-products 
a world that has suffered a philosophical as well as a moral 


‘omnipotent matter”’ as 


breakdown. 

Giving the impression from the first of ‘‘a cultivated man in 
the midst of the American mob,” as Kreymborg wrote of Stevens 
in 1929, Wallace Stevens became a power in modern poetry. 
Recently a British critic deplored the assumption that Stevens 
cannot be really serious and comprehensive because of his “‘foppish 
tone”; but it is just that tone which marks his poetry as written 
by a man who knows his way about in modern philosophical 
fashions and shows off those fashions. (The San Francisco “‘poets,”’ 
too, according to Rexroth, “want to make poetry a part of show 
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business.””) We have, for example, the Stevens poem on the 
universal and the particular which uses the symbol of the ‘““damned 
universal cock” to ridicule those who hold that the universal can 
exist in any other terms than those of the individual. Titled 
‘Bantams in Pine-Woods,” it ends: 


You ten-foot poet among inchlings. Fat! 
Begone! An inchling bristles in these pines, 


Bristles, and points their Appalachian tangs, 
And fears not portly Azcan nor his hoos.? 


Although O’Connor presents the poem as one that “demands 
careful study,”’ as it shows that “‘we are all bantams, all inchlings, 
but some bantams would demean the personal and the local and 
elevate only the universal and the general,” about all that 
“Bantams” would appear to say is that, with no standard beyond 
the human imagination, how can we inchlings trust even that? 


I am the personal. 
Your world is you. I am my world. 


But beyond the satisfaction of the challenger of “Chieftain Iffucan 


of Azcan in caftan / Of tan with henna hackles,” in dismissing 
that “damned universal cock” who crows “as if the sun / Was 
blackamoor to bear your blazing tail’? and thus dismissing all 
troublesome universals as “‘hoos” —a delightful onomatope of the 
flatus vocis of the medieval nominalist—it is hard to find otherwise 
in this poem the intelligence, the wit or the “Stevens genius as 
rhetorician” which O’Connor purports to see here. However, the 
mirroring of the philosophy it represents is another matter: it is 
a classic of specious-reasoning-set-to-poetry. 

In his long poem, ‘‘Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction,” which 
Alvarez calls one of the most important poems to come out of 
America, Stevens includes “‘the idea of man” in his three ways 
of viewing the world to show how fiction and the real depend 
on one another. Here as elsewhere he sets man’s sensibilities 


against his reason in a false cleavage between the knower and the 
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world to be known. This false cleavage breeds not only paradoxes 
but flat contradictions in Stevens’ various deliverances about the 
way poetry “refreshes life.”” Thus, it must “resist the intelligence / 
Almost successfully,” to be valid, for as we are told in the poem 
“Owl’s Clover”’: 


We have grown weary of the man who thinks. 
He thinks and it is not true. 
Having drawn curtains across the brain, the poet lights his own 


stage and invokes 


The imagination, the one reality 
In this imagined world. 


But he has invoked it as stemming from the “unthinking source,” 
and he holds up the “subman” as the symbol of forces larger and 
greater than both the poet and his imagination. For, with Stevens 
we enter again Kafka’s topsy-turvy Wonderland with no hope 
(or possibility) of escape from it. 


NOTES 


1The Case for Poetry, A New Anthology, ed. Frederick L. Gwynn (New York, 1954), p. 342. 
*Quoted in O’Connor, The Shaping Spirit (Chicago, 1950), p. 116. 








Byron’s Parisina and the Function 
of Psychoanalytic Criticism 


BY 
WILLIAM H. MARSHALL 





Bocas Parisina has received relatively 
little critical attention, and much of that, appearing shortly after 
the publication of the tale (1816), was concerned with the question 
of the poet’s failure to bring moral judgment to the work. If this 
is the criterion, then he failed indeed, for—despite Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge’s assertion, in the standard edition of Byron’s poetry, 
that “the dénouement of the story is severely moral’”’!—the poet 
himself makes no pronouncement regarding the good or evil of 
the actions of the characters. Instead, he presents a situation of 
which the psychological implications seem inescapable. Otto Rank 
discussed some of these, but he was primarily concerned with them 
as manifestations of Byron’s own emotional situation at the time 
that he wrote the poem.? Such critical practice as Rank’s is, of 
course, in conformity with the thesis of Freud that art is essentially 
an elaboration of the daydream, a projection of motives buried 
deep within the artist,* but this concept ultimately reduces art 
to the status of clinical evidence and criticism to an analysis, 
in fact a diagnosis, of the artist through his work. It essentially 
contains the denial of the proposition supporting biographical 
criticism, that we study the life of the artist so that ultimately 
we might better understand his work, and it clearly rejects the 
principles of that kind of criticism which regards the work of art 
as its own ultimate reality. 

Here I am specifically concerned with literary art, for which 
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the critical possibilities are perhaps somewhat broader, since the 
instrument of literature is verbal and the achievement frequently 
conceptual. The function of psychoanalytic criticism here is rather 
apparent, in fact quite simple, fitting within many of the accepted 
systems for the historical and critical study of literature and 
resting upon one of the most traditional of assumptions, that one 
form of literary art is a direct imitation of life. Those writers 
working with this form who have succeeded in the past, therefore, 
have been deeply, and in part unconsciously, familiar with human 
motives and actions, now explained and in some sense defined 
by the psychologist, and have brought this familiarity to their 
work. To use psychoanalytic methods to examine the character 
motivations and consequently the structure of a given piece of 
literature is not to imply in any absurd way that the author was 
in some anachronistic manner “‘psychoanalytic.”’* It is merely to 
employ an instrument at hand for useful purposes. 

In the case of Byron’s works, which in his own time and in 
ours have had for many readers an intense power that seems 


frequently to resist explanation, the potential value of psycho- 
analytic criticism is quite apparent. Parisina yields more readily 
to this kind of analysis than some of Byron’s other works. In fact, 
the nature of the central situation in the narrative demands that 
we resolve the question of the function and limitations of psycho- 


analytic assumptions in literary criticism. Resolution in this 
instance reveals in Parisina a structural unity that has been in- 
frequently recognized, and it suggests rather concretely the 
usefulness of an application of this kind of analysis to other 
dramatic and narrative works, particularly those like Byron’s 
which have seemed frequently to defy critical efforts. 

In Parisina the story is extremely simple: Azo, the Marquis of 
Este, married to the beautiful Parisina, is the father, by a youthful 
affair with Bianca, of Hugo; Azo discovers that Hugo, a former 
suitor of Parisina, has become her lover, and he condemns his 
son to death and his wife to a punishment that is never revealed 
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to us. The development and indeed the strength of the work arise 
principally from the complexity of the relationship among these 
three persons, especially as it is expressed in the tension between 


father and son. 

The poem opens directly with the central situation. In the 
evening Parisina and Hugo meet, but in time they leave ‘““The 
spot of guilty gladness past” (line 50), Hugo going “‘to his lonely 
bed’’ (65) and Parisina to her place beside Azo. By a simple 
displacement at a critical moment, the sleeping Parisina murmurs 
Hugo’s name. For Azo “‘the shock”’ is intensified because Hugo, 
the former suitor, is “the child of one / He loved” (101-2) and 
therefore the personification of what sense of guilt Azo might 
have and a constant reminder of his loss of Bianca; presumably 
the birth of Hugo—‘“‘The offspring of his wayward youth, / When 
he betrayed Bianca’s truth” (103-4) —terminated Azo’s affair with 
Bianca—““The maid whose folly could confide / In him who made 
her not his bride” (105-6)—and Hugo has become the object of 
Azo’s projection, therefore “‘his own all-evil son” (102). 

After resisting the immediate impulse to destroy Parisina in her 
sleep, Azo goes forth the following morning to seek “The proof 
of all he feared to know, / Their present guilt” (122-23). 
Consciously he regards this as the cause of “his future woe”’ since 
it will deprive him forever of Parisina, but he is moved to find 
evidence of guilt because unconsciously he has seized upon the 
situation as the instrument, in fact the excuse, for the removal 
of Hugo. “The long-conniving damsels” among Parisina’s 
attendants save themselves and seem to satisfy the demands of 
repressed resentment of their lady by a familiar projection: they 
“would transfer / The guilt—the shame—the doom—to her” 
(125-26). Their accusations establish for Azo as fact the possibility 
which consciously tortures him but unconsciously gratifies his 
need for a seemingly rational basis for his attribution of his own 
sense of guilt to Hugo. He immediately has the lovers arraigned 
before him. 
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The persons of the court, like the attendant ladies, who have 
formerly shown only respect for Parisina, now regard the fallen 
Marchioness, ““With downcast eyes and knitting brow, / And 
folded arms, and freezing air, / And lips that scarce their scorn 
forbear” (163-65): jealousy can now be rationalized in the name 
of loyalty to the Marquis and to the code of morality. Hugo 
remains proud, seemingly unmoved by sorrow, though, we are 
told, he dared not look at Parisina, “‘Else had his rising heart 
betrayed / Remorse for all the wreck it made’ (196-97). But 
mixed with Hugo’s conscious grief at Parisina’s plight is a less- 
than-conscious satisfaction at the pain which he has caused Azo, 
who, he feels, has wronged him by transferring to him his own 
image of guilt. 

Azo’s opening words are ironic—‘“‘But yesterday / I gloried in 
a wife and son; / That dream this morning passed away” (198- 
200) —for he has never openly regarded Hugo in what is tradition- 
ally the light of a son; but now, forced to act as judge, Azo 
assumes the character of the injured and duty-bound father. He 


protests, perhaps overmuch, that he is acting as he should, that 


their guilt offers him no alternative: 


My life must linger on alone; 
Well,—let that pass,—there breathes not one 
Who would not do as I have done: 
Those ties are broken—not by me; 
Let that too pass;—the doom’s prepared! (202-6) 


And thereby he ratioralizes his real, but repressed, desire to 
destroy Hugo. The pattern of Azo’s projection is quite clear as 
he urges Hugo to do exactly what, within the bounds of his own 
religious belief, Azo himself should feel compelled to do: go to 
the waiting priest, “address thy prayers to Heaven; / Before its 
evening stars are met, / Learn if thou there canst be forgiven” 
(209-11). But, instead, Azo seeks to remove his guilt by destroying 
its embodiment. His well-established feelings toward his son, now 
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justified by the moral trespass of the lovers, become perfectly 
apparent, to us though not to him, in his self-righteous pronounce- 
ment: ‘‘But here, upon the earth beneath, / There is no spot 
where thou and I / Together for an hour could breathe” (213-15). 
Driven, however, by an unreconciled and indeed unrecognized 
sense of his present guilt, Azo rejects the possibility that he will 
watch Hugo’s execution, but sadistically he insists that Parisina 
do what he cannot, “But thou, frail thing! shalt view his head” 
(217). He is unable, he protests, “to speak the rest” (218). At 
once he falls back upon rationalization, both of his general 
action toward the lovers and of the specific ordeal just imposed 
upon Parisina: “Go! woman of the wanton breast; / Not I, but 
thou his blood dost shed”’ (219-20). 

Hugo requests and receives permission to speak. Addressed to 
Azo, the words of Hugo constitute a rather remarkable analysis 
of those motives of which he has become conscious in his act 
against his father and at the same time a clear revelation of the 
processes which are still at work in his mind below the level of the 
conscious. He must first associate himself with his father: 


It is not that I dread the death— 
For thou hast seen me by thy side 
All redly through the battle ride, 
And that [Hugo’s sword]—not once a useless brand— 
Thy slaves have wrested from my hand 
Hath shed more blood in cause of thine, 
Then e’er can stain the axe of mine (234-40). 


Hugo’s assumption of possession of the axe, the instrument to be 
used in his execution, is the means by which he symbolizes the 
completion of his victory over his father—his revenge for what 
he feels is the cause of the death of his mother and for his own 
humiliation—which can end only in his own death.* This process 
of identification of the axe as his own, and by extension of his 
father with himself, becomes the basis for a kind of messiah 
complex, by which he sees himself sacrificed not as the agent but 
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as the victim of his father. Hugo is unconsciously doing the same 
thing as Azo, in other words, but he is moving in the opposite 
direction; in the fact of his own death he is projecting toward 
Azo what guilt he might feel. ‘““Thou gav’st, and may’st resume 
my breath,” he remarks, “A gift for which I thank thee not” 
(241-42). At the same time he is developing an introjectional 
pattern, for, by identifying himself with the father whom he 
destroys just as the father destroys him, Hugo is assuming the 
place of the father in the reconstructed relationship with Bianca, 
of which his affair with Parisina has been in part a symbol, a 


re-enactment: 


Nor are my mother’s wrongs forgot, 

Her slighted love and ruined name, 

Her offspring’s heritage of shame; 

But she is in the grave, where he, 

Her son—thy rival—soon shall be (243-47). 


He has been his father’s “rival” in two senses, of which that 
concerning his mother is primary: Parisina has, at some un- 
conscious level, become for Hugo a mother-surrogate as well as 


a step-mother. Now, with conscious irony, Hugo insists upon Azo’s 
guilt: Bianca’s “‘broken heart”’ and his own “severed head”’ shall 
serve as witnesses “from the dead / How trusty and how tender 


were / Thy youthful love—paternal care” (248-51). 

Following an apparent admission of guilt, ‘*’Tis true that I have 
done thee wrong”’ (252), which is at the same time an expression 
of satisfaction, “But wrong for wrong” (253), the utterances of 


Hugo become somewhat broken: 


this, deemed thy bride, 

The other victim of thy pride, — 
Thou know’st for me was destined long; 
Thou saw’st, and coveted’st her charms; 

And with thy very crime—my birth 

Thou taunted’st me—as little worth; 
A match ignoble for her arms; 
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Because, forsooth, I could not claim 

The lawful heirship of thy name, 

Nor sit on Este’s lineal throne (253-62). 
There are two possible readings of the passage. The word “‘this”’ 
could refer to the fact of the “wrong” that he has committed 
against his father, which, he still feels, has long been his due; 
the interpolation would seem to refer to Bianca and become 
part of the structure of Hugo’s justification. Then it is Bianca’s 
“charms” of which he now speaks, and in the following couplet 
Hugo again points to the results of Azo’s affair with Bianca, his 
own birth and wretched position, which have rendered him unfit 
—“ignoble’”—for Parisina. The word ‘“‘this’” could just as easily 
refer to the essence of the “wrong” which Hugo has committed, 
that is, the affair with Parisina, which then becomes the subject 
of the clause ‘“‘for me was destined long”; Parisina was young 
and Hugo was aware of her “charms,” but these were coveted 
by Azo, who in turn taunted Hugo with his illegitimacy and 
declared him ‘“‘a match ignoble for her arms.” The problem of 
identifying Hugo’s object of reference, Bianca or Parisina, is an 
unreal problem, for in his vengeance upon his father Hugo has 
unconsciously made Parisina the substitute for Bianca—he has in 
fact fused the two—so that in this fragmentary utterence character- 


izing his emotional state there is no clear antecedent for the word 
“ther” modifying “charms.” The weight of logic might incline us 
toward Parisina perhaps, but with regard to the speaker this is 
hardly a factor. 

Hugo now remarks that despite his exclusion from claim to the 


throne, within “‘a few short summers” he would have proved 
himself no more ignoble than legitimate princes: ““My name 
should more than Este’s shine / With honours all my own” (263- 
65). His “sword” would have become his instrument, a “‘crest”’ 
the symbol of his success. He finds the basis for rationalization 
in history, which reveals to him that ‘“‘Not always knightly spurs 
are worn / The brightest by the better born” (270-71), and in 
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recollection of his own valor in the service of Este and of his 
father (272-75). His subsequent identification of himself and his 
father, 


Yet in my lineaments they trace 
Some features of my father’s face, 
And in my spirit—all of thee. 
From thee this tamelessness of heart— 
From thee—nay, wherefore dost thou start ?— 
From thee in all their vigour came 
My arm of strength, my soul of flame— 
Thou didst not give me life alone, 
But all that made me more thine own (285-93), 


intensifies the earlier suggestion (234-40) and permits him to 
insist upon his inner nobility—“‘I am no bastard in my soul’’ (296) 
—and consequently upon the injustice of Azo’s persecution of 
him. Beneath the level of the conscious, however, the identification 
also enables Hugo to intensify his fusion of Parisina and Bianca, 
his projection toward Azo of what guilt he might feel, and his 


sense of vengeance upon his father: “See what thy guilty love 
hath done! / Repaid thee with too like a son!” (294-95) 
Recalling once more that he and his father, “all side by side, 


have striven, / And o’er the dead our coursers driven” (302-3), 
Hugo suggests that death in battle at that earlier time would 
have been better than the death that he must now face: 


For though thou work’dst my mother’s ill, 
And made thy own my destined bride, 
I feel thou art my father still: 
And harsh as sounds thy hard decree, 
*Tis not unjust, although from thee. 
Begot in sin, to die in shame, 
My life begun and ends the same: 
As erred the sire, so erred the son, 
And thou must punish both in one. 
My crime seems worst to human view, 


But God must judge between us too! (307-17) 
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At first the opening five lines of this passage would seem to be 
merely a conscious expression of repentance: despite the injury 
which Azo caused by his affair with Bianca and despite the fact 
that Azo rather than his son married Parisina, Hugo senses his 
kinship with Azo and is sorry for the wrong that he has com- 
mitted. These lines constitute, however, an instance of reversal 
of what is really Hugo’s unconscious satisfaction at the deep 
unhappiness that he attributes, perhaps by projection, to his 
father. This fact becomes rather clear in the following lines, 
beginning “‘Begot in sin, to die in shame,” in which, continuing 
the earlier identification of himself with his father, Hugo gives 
final expression to his introjection, appearing to take upon him- 
self his father’s sin in begetting him, so that he might conclusively 


insist upon projection, transferring his own guilt with Parisina 


to his father. Hugo’s less-than-conscious purpose comes quite close 
to the surface in his final utterance, that though his “crime” 
seems worse than Azo’s to man, “God must judge” as well as 
man. But even at this point the word “crime” is ambiguous, for, 
as should now be quite apparent, Hugo has from beginning to 
end been acting out and then rationalizing his lifelong hatred 
of his father. 
Following the close of Hugo’s speech, Parisina falls into a state 

of shock, repressing the details of her experience: 

She feared—she felt that something ill 

Lay on her soul, so deep and chill; 

That there was sin and shame she knew, 


That some one was to die—but who? 
She had forgotten (368-72). 


Hugo is executed, messianically refusing the binder for his eyes: 
“These hands are chained, but let me die / At least with un- 
shackled eye—/ Strike”’ (450-52). And amid the horrified sighs 
of all who watch, there comes from Azo’s palace “‘a woman’s 
shriek—and ne’er/ In madlier accents rose despair” (498-99).’ 
Thereafter Parisina is not “heard or seen,” and her name is 
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“banished from each lip and ear, / Like words of wantonness or 
fear’ (502-7). Azo himself finds “‘another bride’’ and becomes the 
father of “goodly sons” (530-31), but he seems to live without 
emotional response, suppressing any outward show of his conscious 
grief, which, we suspect, veils a much deeper sense of guilt: 


The deepest ice which ever froze 

Can only o’er the surface close; 

The living stream lies quick below, 

And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 

Still was his sealed-up bosom haunted 

By thoughts which Nature hath implanted; 
Too deeply rooted thence to vanish, 
Howe’er our stifled tears we banish; 

When struggling as they rise to start, 

We check those waters of the heart, 

They are not dried—those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain head, 

And resting in their spring more pure, 

For ever in its depth endure, 

Unseen— unwept— but uncongealed, 

And cherished most where least revealed (553-68). 


By his later marriage Azo consciously attempted ‘“‘to fill again / 
The desert gap which made his pain.”’ Attributing guilt to Hugo 
and Parisina, he lived ‘“‘Without the hope to meet them where / 
United souls shall gladness share.” The guilt, he persistently 
affirmed, was theirs—“‘they had wrought their doom of ill’’— 
rather than his, for “‘he / Had only passed a just decree.’ Beneath 
the level of conscious affirmation, however, he remained un- 
persuaded: “‘Azo’s age was wretched still” (571-78). 

An analysis such as the foregoing should yield a sense of the 
structure and tension in the work arising from the interaction of 
the characters at a level beneath that of the conscious and explicit. 
Obviously it leaves much unsaid. It does not reveal the “‘meaning” 
of the work, but then few deny that a literary work of any 
substance has no one exclusive “meaning” and that a complex 
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array of critical materials and approaches is necessary to discover 
even the relationship among some of the possible “meanings.” 
And in itself the analysis does not demonstrate that the literary 
work is a “good” work, or perhaps even a better work than it 
appeared to be before the analysis. But it does demonstrate, I 
believe, that in certain instances the psychoanalytic approach can 
be used to discover what is going on in literary works, and in 
any case this kind of knowledge is requisite for a recognition of 
one or more of the “meanings” and for a qualitative judgment. 
It is because some students applying psychoanalytic methods to 
literature have made claims for their critical techniques that were 
dogmatic in the extreme and frequently exclusive that others 
using more traditional approaches to literature have rejected, 
often with some vehemence, the suggestion that psychoanalytic 
criticism could have any value whatever. This, I think, is not 
the case. Taking what is clearly the via media, not anticipating 
the support from those at either extreme, we can recognize the 
potential function as well as the limitation of psychoanalytic 
criticism. 


NOTES 


1Ernest Hartley Coleridge, ed. The Works of Lord Byron: Poetry (London, 1898-1904), III, 500. 
Otto Rank, Das Inzest-Motiv in Dichtung und Sage (Leipzig und Wien, 1926), pp. 138-43. 
*Sigmund Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (London, 1922), pp. 314-15. 

‘Lionel Trilling (“Freud and Literature,’’ The Liberal Imagination [New York, reprinted 1957], 
pp. 35-36) has mentioned some of the “literary affinities to Freud” that we find, those writers 
and works of the nineteenth century which are “the components of the Zeitgeist from which 
Freud himself developed.” To these we can of course add Byron. 

5In one of the more recent comments on the poem, Robert Escarpit (Lord Byron, Un Tempéra- 
ment Littéraire [Paris, 1957], II, 210) has written: “A chaque instant, Byron céde au besoin 
d’expliquer, de commenter, écueil qu’il avait su si bien éviter dans la premiére version du Giaour. 
La scéne centrale, entre Hugo et son pére, est occupée par un long discours du jeune homme 
qui est a la fois faible dans sa forme et embarrassé dans sa teneur.” 

*E. H. Coleridge (III, 516) complained that in lines 234-40 though the meaning is clear, 
“the construction is involved.” He regarded it merely as “one of Byron’s incurious infelicities, 
but this, I think, is not the case. 

7That Byron was aware of the essential structural substitution of the personality of Parisina 
for the image of Bianca is at least suggested by his comparison of the scream to “a mother’s” 
o’er her child,/ Done to death by sudden blow” (490-91). Earlier in the poem Parisina has 
been described as “The living cause of Hugo’s ill” (327), compared by implication with Bianca, 
the dead cause. 








Autonomy or Theonomy? 


BY 
OSWALD O. SCHRAG 





| HE term autonomy was first intro- 
duced into moral philosophy with the writings of Kant. Prior to 
such writings it had only a political and civic significance. Al- 
though the use of autonomy in the Kantian sense has a strong 
subjective aspect, it is not to be confused with individualistic 
subjectivism, which is also autonomous but in which moral action 
is wholly relative to the particular individual situation. Nor is 
Kantian subjectivism to be identified with social subjectivism in 
which the criterion for moral conduct is cultural and social change. 
The latter two types of subjectivism reject the universality and 
permanancy of the moral law, whereas, for Kant, universality as 
well as autonomy is a fundamental principle of ethics. 
If we now look back upon all previous attempts which 
have been undertaken to discover the principle of 
morality, it is not to be wondered at that they all had 
to fail. Man was seen to be bound to laws of his duty, 
but it was not seen that he is subject only to his own, 
yet universal legislation, and that he is only bound to 


act in accordance with his own will, which is, however, 
designed by nature to be a will giving universal laws.! 


Neither for Kant nor for others who accept the validity of moral 
autonomy does autonomy mean that every man is a law unto 
himself, that moral law is arbitrarily self-determined. Autonomous 
obligation is obligation imposed upon the self by the will, but 
the law must at the same time be a rationally universal law. 
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It has been asserted by Kant and others that the opposite of 
autonomy is heteronomy. This contrast was explicitly set forth 
by Kant when, after defining autonomy, he wrote: “This principle 
I will call the principle of autonomy of the will in contrast to all 
other principles which I accordingly count under heteronomy” 
(90). 

From its Greek derivation autonomy means self-imposed law, 
and heteronomy means law imposed by another. In Kantian 
heteronomy the law imposed by another need not necessarily be 
the will of another person nor the divine will; it may mean the 
subjection of will to emotion, pleasure, self-love, or special interests. 
To act on the basis of these motives is, according to Kant, to act 
on impulse or inclination; it is to act hypothetically, that is, action 
to gain some desired end instead of acting on the basis of duty 
alone. The categorical imperative demands unconditional action. 

Theonomy is a form of heteronomy. In its more general sense 
it is the administration of government by God. In its wider 
implication theonomy asserts that ultimately all life is dependent 
upon God, and, in this sense, theonomy is accepted by many of 
those who hold to moral autonomy as the basis of ethics. How- 
ever, theonomy spoken of as an ethic which is based on transcend- 
ence and which allegedly receives its content from the divine will 
is a view which has been unacceptable to the proponents of moral 
autonomy. In what is to follow, autonomy will mean self-imposed 
moral law arising from the will of the agent, and theonomy will 
mean moral law imposec or impinged upon man by the divine 


will. 


One of the most vigorous attacks on moral autonomy has been 
made by Emil Brunner. He believes that autonomy and theonomy 
cannot be reconciled. Brunner defines Christian ethics as “‘the 
science of human conduct as it ts determined by Divine Conduct”? and 
maintains that, from the empirical and historical point of view, 
religion is the source of all morality. Morality and religion have 
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in common the awareness of “the Holy.” Philosophical ethics is 
but a rationalization of the moral. 
A philosophical ethic is not necessarily an irreligious 
ethic; but its distinguishing feature is the fact that it 
always categorically rejects the basis of a transcendent 
revelation; in this sense it is always an “immanent 


idea”’ (35). 


Brunner charges moral autonomy with being legalistic, and such 
a legalism would have to extend to the possibility of telling every- 
one what he has to do in a particular case. The most serious 
defect of legalistic morality is its impotence to create the good 
will. The law can demand love but cannot awaken it. The good 
becomes a law which stands out as a duty or obligation to be 
performed willingly. But this is a contradiction. 
He ought to do the Good willingly, which, as duty, 
cannot be done willingly at all. The Good which can 


only be done in the natural spirit of love has now 
become a legalistic demand. He ought . . . to love. 


The chief task of the moral law, says Brunner, is to bring man 
to the knowledge of sin and repentence, to have him understand 
that he lives under the grace of God, and that the basis of his 
moral action should be the unmerited love of God. In the Gospel 
the antithesis between freedom and necessity is broken. Man is 
released from the bondage to duty and is set free in his absolute 
dependence upon God’s action. The content is always: love your 
neighbor. The content, therefore, is not an abstract law or program 
which can be known beforehand and can be codified. When love 
compels us to act, it is not the same as being compelled by a cold 
and rigid devotion to duty. 

The divine command can only be perceived in faith. However, 
the divine command can never be fully expressed. God’s will can 
only be known through revelation, and, therefore, the command 
is primarily a gift, and, as such, it is also a demand. 

Love is the fulfilling of the law. Obedience of faith in love alone 
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is the moral. There can be no ethical law book, no isolated duties, 
no prearranged cases; for love is ‘occasionalist’ and is free from 
all this predefinition.* “By itself ethics can decide nothing before- 
hand; nothing at all’’ (139). But one who knows God’s grace and 
demand, who knows divine revelation in the Scriptures and 
Spirit, who knows God as Creator and Redeemer—such a one 
can prepare a decision as carefully as the legal advisor prepares 


the decision of a judge (139). 


Amonc the strong defenders of moral autonomy within the 
theistic tradition have been Albert C. Knudson, Edgar S. Bright- 
man, and H. D. Lewis. Although they differ in their approach— 
witness Brightman’s criticism of Knudson’s religious and moral 
apriorism—they agree that man has the rational capacity and 
responsibility to make right choices, that moral autonomy gives 
dignity and self-respect to man, that it enhances his creativity 
and, most important, gives significance to his freedom. 

It is pointed out by Knudson that those who reject moral 
autonomy as the basis of ethics rest their arguments on a false 
dualism. Moral autonomy does not mean exemption from depend- 
ence on divine revelation or divine aid of any kind. Man’s capacity 
for moral experience is not his own creation. “It is a divine gift 
and hence constitutes no ground for self-sufficiency and pride.’’® 
Furthermore, there is no revelation of the divine will which 
prescribes details of conduct for us. The validity of the claims 
of revelation can only be determined by the strength of their 
appeal to the enlightened conscience. 

There is another reason, says Knudson, why the divine will 
cannot be the absolute ethical standard. To act merely in com- 
pliance with an external command does not make an act moral. 
The moral law must be self-imposed. If it is not, it loses its ethical 
character. Moral authority cannot be grounded in an external 
will, even though this will be divine and our knowledge of it 


adequate. 
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The fundamental basis of Christian morality is to be 
found, therefore, not in an undefined and external 
divine will, but in the moral structure of the human 
nature as it came from God . . . to refer this nature 
to a divine source and conceive of it as susceptible of 
divine guidance is in no way out of harmony with the 
principle of moral autonomy. Christian ethics is not 
heteronomous in any sense that would tend to discredit 
its validity. It is both autonomous and theonomous (286). 


According to Brightman, the moral law acts as a critic of 
religious standards and the history of religious progress is in a 
large measure the history of the purification of religious faith by 
appeal to moral law.® Because this is so the priority of the moral 
law must be granted. The moral laws are valid because they are 
a reasoned account of moral experience, and not because they 
are commanded by an eternal lawgiver. 


The moral law can hardly be a purely arbitrary creation 
of the will of God, rather it is an expression of the reason 
of God, and the divine reason must be eternal and 
uncreated. Otherwise there was a time when God was 
not reasonable or moral, which is inconsistent with his 
very nature as God and hence impossible. Here lies 
the truth in the scholastic view of the moral law as a 


lex aeterna (269). 


H. D. Lewis, in his book Morals and the New Theology, comes 
forward as a strong champion of moral autonomy and a severe 
critic of those who reject it. The rift, says Lewis, is one between 
the moral philosopher and the theologian. The moral philosopher 
and the theologian may agree as to the objectivity of the moral 
norm. But when it is agreed that ethical standards do not depend 


upon men or society, some theologians affirm that the idea of 
obligation, ideals, and duties cannot be derived from an analysis 
of man’s nature; they are the demands of the will of God. 

One cannot without difficulty base ethics solely on religious 
beliefs, for if man would discard his religious beliefs, including 
belief in God, it would follow that he would also give up his 
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moral obligation.” But people can and do have a morality quite 


independent of religious faith. 

The criticism by Lewis is especially directed against Brunner 
and other continental theologians. The abandonment of autonomy 
carries with it the surrender of freedom, says Lewis. The sense 
of obligation or duty in Brunner’s thought is replaced by a 
doctrine of guilt and bondage to sin. The moral life is only to 
be understood in terms of demands which God makes upon man. 
Barth is especially emphatic in insisting that no system of moral 
laws can be formulated. Lewis believes that this leads to amoralism 
and eventually to a harmful compromise in the moral life. 


Tue problem of moral autonomy and theonomy has usually 
been presented as an either-or question. More needs to be said 
as to why these two views are not as contrary as they are often 
made to appear. On some fundamental points the two views are 
in harmony. At least within the theistic orientation there is general 
agreement in asserting the ultimacy, the uniqueness, and the 
objectivity of the moral norm. Both views agree that such 
objectivity is more than logical objectivity, and that it is also 
more than Platonic metaphysical objectivity in which the moral 
norm is eternal in the form of an impersonal entity. Both groups 
assent to the view that the objectivity of moral norms is constitu- 
ted by their presence in the divine consciousness. The difference, 
then, does not pertain so much to the nature of the moral law 
as it does to the knowledge of the moral law. 

The conclusion reached here is that the two views are mutually 
dependent; that moral autonomy is the epistemological approach 
to ethics, whereas theonomy is the motivational approach. To 
reject moral autonomy runs counter to the facts of moral ex- 
perience. Moral experience attests to the fact that man can be 
moral without being religious; and if a man discards his religious 
faith, it does not follow that he will also lose his morals. Nor 
does religious faith or concern imply a constructive morality. A 
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person who is religiously motivated may have a less constructive 
and less coherent morality than one who has set aside religious 
values. And if the former claims to act on the basis and in ful- 
fillment of the divine command, it introduces inconsistency to the 
divine will. From the empirical and historical point of view it 
is known that religious convictions have purified and reformed 
moral standards, but it is also true that moral law has acted as 
a critic and corrective of religious beliefs and practices. 

The problem, however, becomes more difficult in the attempt 
to understand the origin and objectivity of the moral norm, the 
relation of the moral norm to God, and the significance that such 
a relation has for man. Are the moral laws to be obeyed because 
God wills them or because they are valid in their own nature? 
It seems fair to say that the moral laws have validity because 
of their own nature. Moral laws are valid not because God wills 
them; God wills them because they are valid. The moral laws: 
as the expression of divine reason, cannot be severed from the 
divine will, and, therefore, the question of priority of the one 
over the other loses its significance. 

It can be seen that, at least in one of its phases, the problem 
of autonomy versus theonomy reverts to the scholastic controversy 
concerning the primacy of the divine will or the primacy of divine 
reason. Brunner asserts that “God is not merely the Guardian 
of the Moral Law and of the moral ordinances, but their 
Creator,”’* and, according to Brightman, the moral law is not 
the arbitrary creation of God; it is an expression of the reason 
of God, the divine reason being eternal and uncreated. 

Whether one thinks of human consciousness or divine con- 
sciousness, all that can be known from experience is that 
consciousness is a plurality within a unity and that there is no 
justification for categorizing some one aspect of consciousness, self, 


or spirit as prior to others or independent of others. Neither 


introspection nor the objective study of human behavior can reveal 
fragments of self-experience which can unquestionably be labeled 
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pure feeling, pure thinking, pure loving, or pure willing. There- 
fore, it is difficult to think of the divine consciousness and justify 
the assertion of the priority of this or that phase of divine 
experience, especially if such an assertion goes counter to human 


experience and, more important, detracts from the fullness and 
richness of the divine consciousness. The question as to the 
priority of divine reason, divine will, divine love, as well as of 
divine justice and holiness, becomes a pseudo-question. Whatever 
else the consciousness or “‘otherness”’ of Divine Being may include, 
unless the above attributes are co-eternal with God, there was 
a time when richness of form and content was omitted from the 
divine mind—a richness which would have made it less than the 
ultimate. 

On the basis of the considerations just presented, it can be said 
that autonomy rightly establishes the divine reason as the source 
of ethics, but it is difficult to see how this would eliminate the 
divine will as the concomitant basis of ethics, for the divine 
reason and the divine will are mutually dependent. In the attempt 
to think about the nature of consciousness, human or divine, man 
is constantly confronted with a polarity or dialectic. The emphases 
on God as essentially love, or reason, or will, or as not essence 
but existence, or as not existence but being, are emphases giving 
preponderance to one aspect of the dialectic. If God is unity, he 
must be understood as a unity of Conscious Spirit in which 
reason, qualia, and will are co-eternal. The moral laws are an 
eternal and uncreated expression of God, but, as such, they also 
have been eternally willed. To preserve the unity of God, the 
moral laws must have as their ground both the divine reason and 
the divine will. 

Theonomy as the motivational approach to conduct has a 
very significant place in the study of ethics. This is especially 
so because, more often than not, we have the knowledge but lack 
the motivation to do what ought to be done. But when motivation 
is equated with content, certain problems arise. Brunner strongly 
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affirms that th~ divine command is received through revelation. 
It is said that God speaks to us his word in faith and communicates 
his will in moments of decision, and that man should respond, 
not on the basis of duty or ought, but on the basis of love. In 
consideration of such an emphasis it is noteworthy that one can 
accept the validity of revelation and, at the same time, avoid the 
difficulty in giving specificity and immediacy to the divine activity 
in the divine-human encounter. To affirm that God communicates 
his will directly in moments of decision, even the most significant 
moments of decision, would often point to a discrepancy in the 
activity of God, for, in times of crises, equally competent, 
committed, and sincere persons make conflicting revelation-claims 
as to what would be “divine wisdom” in conduct. Is the criterion 
for conflicting revelation-claims further revelation, or is it our 
most coherent account of value experience plus our intuitive 
insights, so that our intuitive capacity and alleged revelation must 
be tested in experience before they can be acclaimed knowledge? 

As already indicated, the intricate and complex relationship 
of the different aspects of human consciousness, the uniqueness 
and yet the interpenetration and interdependence of the many- 
sided self, and the dubiousness of asserting the pure (unmixed) 
activity of one faculty over the other—all these observations attest 
to the difficulty of describing the divine-human communication. 
The claims that the divine will is objectively revealed and that 
human action should be on the basis of a pure love, divorced 
from ought or duty, fails to take adequately into account the 
complex interrelations of human motives and consciousness. The 


springboards of human action are many, and the motives, even 
alleged pure motives on the basis of divine love, are mixed. In 


the examination of motives one can no more completely isolate 
one motive from another than one can completely isolate an 
object in sensory experience. No matter how much one focuses 
on the object, some experience of the fringe environment is always 
present. 
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To be sure, one is able to point out the difference between 
conduct based on duty or love. To do something for someone 
because of the kind of person he is, or to do it because it is regarded 
as duty or is requested, involves two different types of motivation. 
But action on the basis of love is not wholly excluded from action 
on the basis of duty. One also has duty to oneself and, therefore, 
cannot wholly escape the ought or the compulsion to act on the 
basis of love. In a certain sense the ought becomes more demand- 
ing because of the very nature of the experience of love. The 
important observation is that mixed motives are prevalent in all 
our action, but action in freedom can, and usually does, have 
a dominant motive. There is no such thing as pure egoism or 
pure altruism. If the ethical view of psychological egoism is one 
extreme, then the view of selfless altruism or conduct on the basis 
of agape alone is the other extreme. 

The Christian ethic receives its motivational dynamics from the 
theonomous perspective which is a perspective not so much from 
the will as from the love of God. Moral autonomy, the self- 
imposed law, can tell us what to do and what choices one ought 
to make, but the greatest motivation or inspiration to do what 
we ought has as its ground God’s love as exemplified in the life 
of Christ. Christ as power and as the moral and religious ideal 
has a twofold effect upon the moral life of man. Christ as 
energizing and ethicizing power transforms the lives of men and 
inspires them to strive for the ideal of personality. At the same 
time Christ acts as a judgment upon the moral life of man, and 
man becomes aware of his failure in fulfilling the moral ideal. 
Because man falls short of fulfilling his own ideals, to say nothing 
of the demands of divine holiness, he needs to repent; he stands 
in need of God’s forgiveness and grace, God’s unmerited love. 
Such a relation to God manifests the inspirational ground of 
ethics. It means to act on the basis of God’s unmerited love for 
us. This emphasis is especially made by Brunner, and often needs 
more emphasis in the works of the defenders of moral autonomy. 
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According to this view moral experience is no longer so much 
a demand of the divine will as it is a response to divine love. 
Moral action has as its springboard not so much the divine 
imperative but the nature of the divine person. Such a view does 
not eliminate moral autonomy; the self-imposed law remains 
valid. But the inspiration to fulfill that law comes from the love 
of God, whose reason and will are, at the same time, the source 
of the moral law. The Christian ethic is not simply autonomous 
nor simply theonomous; it is both, autonomous and theonomous. 
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Men Who Foretold Our Time 


BY 
BEN FINGER, Jr. 





| eels aot scientific prog- 
ress, especially the theory of evolution, persuaded superficial 
optimists that mankind was automatically approaching a nobler 
order than had ever before been seen upon this earth. But under- 
neath the shining surface of nineteenth-century life, there festered 
the seeds of our own cryptic century, with its nightmares of total 
war. 

Although the traditional approaches to moral problems no 
longer seemed adequate, liberal thinkers insisted that the main- 
tenance of adequate moral controls remained a compelling 
necessity. There was too much stress on evolution by external 
causes, too little respect for the inner creative principle. Wise men 
reminded the world that man’s outward expression has never been 
better than his inner life. Human life has a spiritual foundation, 
and the supreme values of the spirit are universal and constant. 

With the increase of knowledge, it became clearer than ever 
that loyal conviction must be guided by intelligent judgment. We 
must have scientific knowledge to apply general principles 
correctly to particular cases. But the knowledge of particulars is 
not a valid substitute for understanding of the integral whole. 
Science cannot suffice without morals. 

The fundamental mistake of nineteenth-century thought was 
the rejection of the categorical imperative—the exaltation of the 
contingent, not as a step toward, but as the denial of, the eternal. 
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Men of thought had formerly done arduous research in the realm 
of values, and dedicated themselves to the upholding of abstract 
truth and justice. Man was conscious of the intrinsic worth of 
the supreme values. But the nineteenth century rejected these 
supersensible values, making practical expediency the sole test. 
Man became conscious of himself as an acting rather than as a 
truly thinking being. Living on the material level, he cherished 
goods, but not the Good. He learned to worship tumorous bigness 
and honored science solely for its practical results. 

Although some effort was made to give a respectable appearance 
to partisan passions, only the rare few truly subordinated passion 
to objective understanding. Most historians were guided by 
political interests. In the field of politics, the Great Powers 
struggled for supremacy, at the expense of the smaller nations. 
With the growing emphasis on nationalism, hardly any thinkers 
held themselves above political prejudices and hatreds. Universal 
morality was denied, not only in practice but also in theory. The 
great religious insight into the essentially spiritual character of 
reality was regarded as an outgrown myth. It became heterodox 
to pursue life’s higher values. Human liberty was denied. Nine- 
teenth-century man, bowing to impersonal social and economic 
forces, honored wrong in the place of right. Therefore the tragedies 
of our twentieth century were bound to follow with inexorable 
logic from man’s renunciation of his divine prerogative. 

Dr. Will Durant reminds us that our age “has killed more 


people in war, and snuffed out more innocent lives without due 


process of law, than all the wars and persecutions between Caesar 
and Napoleon.”’! 

A few rational prophets of the nineteenth century correctly 
foretold our own time—its shameful failures, its successes, and its 
possibilities. Cause-and-effect rules the destinies of nations, even 
as it governs the movements of the heavenly bodies, but man’s 
power of choice is an unpredictable causal element in the human 
order. By means of historical analogies, however, social prophets 
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have sometimes predicted the course of man’s social evolution 
with surprising accuracy. But this was hard to do in the nineteenth 


century, which brought new developments that had no precise 
precedents. Inferential forecasters had to open their minds to new 
conceptions of the credible and of the possible. 

Only insofar as human problems could be reduced to abstract 
essential formulas could the past shed light on the future. Un- 
exampled tendencies, unaccustomed ways, novel premises and 
outlooks made their appearance. But behind these changing 
expressions, the continuity of human life remained unbroken. The 
eternal scale of values was unaltered, and sincere research into 
values still made it possible to measure man’s true progress or 
regress by an abstract absolute. In the world of meaning, the 
essential formula of love has always tended to unite, while hatred 
has been a divisive force. Human life has always taken its color 
from the aims with which it has been identified. 

Christianity had given mankind the ideal of unity: ‘““There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
But the nineteenth century glorified nationalism above humanity 
and God. 

Nietzsche proved himself a master of diagnosis and prognosis, 
but his prescription was calculated to abet rather than to cure 
the world malady. He saw that the “cruel wild beast” in man, 
supposedly slain, remained alive in transfigured form. But his 
sympathy was with the beast; he rejected Christian sympathy as 
“the worst of all pampering and enervation.’’® He prescribed that 
the sadistic beast come into the open, to find joy in merciless 
destruction, proud victory, and pitiless control. This mad 
physician was happy to predict that the twentieth century would 
bring the struggle for world-dominion, with such wars as had 
never before been seen on earth. 

Jacob Burckhardt, the thoughtful historian of Basle, faced facts 
as realistically as did Nietzsche, but he was not prepared to reverse 
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the scale of moral values. That worthy moralist took an unblinking 
view of human folly, and strove to save our species from its fruits. 
Should man continue to obey Nietzsche’s brutal counsel, he 
prophesied, the inevitable result would be the totalitarian Police 
State, governing by force and staining the world with all-out 
carnage.‘ Either morality would decide the course of politics, or 
unscrupulous politics would sound the death-knell of morality, 
and the spiritual values of civilization would be eclipsed until man 
should re-assert his dignity and freedom. 

Burckhardt predicted the shadows of our time more specifically 
and more comprehensively than did any other social prophet of 
the nineteenth century. He did not discern a sufficient spiritual 
foundation for the free and worthy development of mankind in 
the decade ahead. Although the majority of his contemporaries 
still gave lip-service to the higher values of Judeo-Christian 
civilization, these values were increasingly forfeited for the sake 
of political expediency, and ruthless rebels openly rejoiced in the 
countervalues of a coming neo-barbarism. 

Burckhardt saw the chief development of modern European 
history to be the national Great Power, with its growing central- 
ization and militarism. Each of the Great Powers looked down 
on every other civilization but its own. The spiritual basis of 
ethical thinking was lost through a scorn for universal morality. 
Therefore social disintegration was taking place. The modern 
Great Power was greedily materialistic, taking politics as its only 
principle. It practiced on a big scale what would be punished 
as criminal in an individual. Europe bowed before the golden 
calf of military and economic power, and a generation of liars 
sowed the seeds of havoc. What could be the outcome, asked 
Burckhardt, except ruthless dictatorship and total war? 

Society had forgotten that right is right, even on the Cross; 
and that the character of evil would not be altered even if it 
should succeed in conquering the world. While Europe boasted 
of its “progress,” the Swiss social prophet warned that men who 
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no longer believed in principles would inevitably put their trust 
in Fiihrers. Greed and fear would kill the loftier values in human 
hearts. Military dictators would sacrifice the individual to the 
State, in a ruthless program of all-leveling regimentation. Dictators 
would wage merciless warfare in order to keep their underlings 
in line and to advance their nationalistic ideologies. No longer 
would there be free inquiry and expression. The people would 
be used as puppets, for aims adverse to the common good of 
humanity. 

Subsequent world events have proved that Burckhardt was not 
just having a bad dream. He reasonably inferred that the establish- 
ment of an exclusively material measure of values would attract 
everything unworthy in human nature. Were the impersonal 
economic absolute elevated to supremacy, the machinery of 
technology and militarism would dissect the integrity of the 
human spirit. Few listened when Jacob Burckhardt soberly fore- 
told, as a probable consequence of then-existing causes, an era 
of absolute brutality, degradation of life, mass standardization, 
and wanton sacrifice of that higher culture which can rest only 
upon a sincere respect for the sanctity of human personality. 

Our generation has experienced the horrors which were fore- 
told with such uncanny accuracy by a minority of scientific 
prophets. Had the warnings been heeded in time, recent pages of 
history would record a brighter story. 

The Allies succeeded in overcoming rightist totalitarianism in 
the second global war—although subsequent events have proved 
that the totalitarian dragon is hydra-headed. Essentially, we are 
coming to realize, the world struggle between freedom and 
totalitarianism is ideological. Nothing except a just opinion can 
destroy an opinion which is unjust. The League of Nations was 
an unsuccessful pioneer effort to settle international disagreements 
by means of arbitration rather than force. This was a heartening 
attempt to search out the causes of the conflicts between men, 
and to resolve these conflicts by the appeal to a just standard 
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of judgment which the nations of the world should accept as 
international law. The League of Nations failed in the great crisis, 
because the contract was accepted only for practical reasons, and 
there were nations that violated it when to do so seemed the 
expedient course. Now we have the United Nations, directed 
toward shining horizons but forced to pass through stormy waters 
on the way. It remains to be seen whether the nations of the 
world have a sufficient love for the principles of justice and of 
peace to make the United Nations a permanent success. 
Ultimately, all depends upon the international state of mind. The 
peoples of the world must really dedicate themselves to understand 
and cooperate with each other across national borders, if by their 
actions they are to support the things that pertain to peace. 

It lifts our spirits to remember that the nineteenth-century 
social prophets Victor Hugo and Alfred Tennyson caught the 
vision of successful world federation, only to be achieved when 
men and women everywhere live up to their highest human 


possibilities. 


Against the neo-barbarism of nationalistic partisanships, Hugo 
asserted: “I represent a party which does not yet exist: the party 
of revolution, civilization. This party will make the twentieth 
century. There will issue from it first the United States of Europe, 
then the United States of the World.’’® The French genius knew 


that it would take a spiritual revolution to bring about, in our 


own century, his high objective. Yet we have, already, the 
machinery of peace, and the necessary knowledge of economics, 
population control, and other factors, to make that machinery 
work. Given only the will, it is quite possible that war will soon 
be dead, and man will live. Perhaps Hugo’s oracular dream would 
already rank as a mission accomplished, had not his contemporar- 
ies dismissed it as a mere effervescence of visionary political 
philosophy. 

Tennyson, in his prophetic poetry, made it clear that the road 
to enduring unity and peace would not be easy. Advancing 
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science would give spiritual ignoramuses fiercer weapons for 
crueler wars. Men would fight until the evil of armed conflict 
should become insufferable. Then consummate tragedy would 
cause them to remove what lesser tragedies had only accustomed 
them to endure. Chastened by cosmic penalty, humanity would 
unite under the egis of just and gentle ideals. Have we not had 
enough fratricide? It is to be hoped that our own generation will 
realize the concluding couplet of Tennyson’s famous prophecy, 


for the alternative now is suicide: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 
ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 
Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the 
thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.® 


NOTES 


1Will Durant, The Age of Faith (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1950), p. 784. 

*Galatians, 3:28. 
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» O78. 

‘Jacob Burckhardt, Force and Freedom (New York: Meridian Books, 1955). 

5Prophecy on wall of room wherein Victor Hugo died, Place des Vosges, Paris. 

*“Locksley Hall” passage in The Poems and Plays of Alfred Lord Tennyson (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1938), p. 173. 
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ANAXIMANDER AND THE ORIGINS OF GREEK CosMOLoGy. By Charles H. Kahn. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1960. pp. xiii-249. $6.50. 


Since the works of the pre-Socratic philosophers have been lost, our knowledge 
of their thought must be derived from a few fragments preserved by later 
writers. The interpretation of these remains is of course very difficult. The 
present study attempts to describe as objectively as possible the philosophical 
cosmology commonly accepted in the sixth century B. C., and which is pre- 
supposed by such fifth-century thinkers as Parmenides. This cosmology is 
chiefly the work of Anaxagoras, whose thought is thus the foundation of all 
later Greek scientific and philosophical views of the world. 

Professor Kahn first examines the evidence for Anaxagoras which comes 
through the doxographic tradition, and which ultimately goes to Theophrastus. 
His commentary on these fragments shows that they are of the greatest value 
in interpreting the philosophy of Anaxagoras. The central section of the book 
presents a connected account of Anaxagoras’ cosmology, concluding with a 
translation and commentary on the one extant authentic quotation, which is, 
incidentally, the first extant Greek prose writing. A conclusion examines the 
spirit of the early Greek philosophy of nature. 

This book emphasizes the scientific or naturalistic aspect of Anaxagoras’ 
thought. Egyptian and Babylonian cosmology moved in a realm of mythical 
personifications. In Anaxagoras, the forces of nature are de-personified (109). 
This rational, abstract philosophy of nature sees natural change as the result of 
the interaction of opposite qualities or forces (133). Yet this conflict of hot and 
cold, moist and dry, is dominated by a geometric proportion, a law of equality 
or “justice,” as Anaxagoras calls it in the famous fragment. Nature is a kosmos, 
a balanced and periodic order of change having an inner principle of harmony 
(188, 211). The discovery by the Milesian philosophers of the sixth century 
that this inner organization of natural change is intelligible through universal 
principles of reason makes a philosophical understanding of nature possible. 

The argument of Professor Kahn’s book is conducted with the greatest care 
and attention to the available evidence. His conclusions with regard to the 
scientific or cosmological aspect of Anaxagoras’ thought seem amply established. 
If any criticism is in order, it would be that the more metaphysical implications 
of this cosmology are somewhat neglected. The Greeks saw the order of nature 
not merely as a harmony of material, qualitative forces, but as a spiritual 
harmony. The pre-Socratic thinkers proclaimed their discovery of a divine 
principle in the world. They were not merely scientists, but theologians, as 
Werner Jaeger has pointed out. Professor Kahn notes correctly that in Homer 
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“no boundary is recognized between human usage and the order of the uni- 
verse”’ (192). This remark applies to Greek philosophy generally. The common 
principle, the factor by virtue of which nature and man form a single com- 
munity, is the common presence of a divine law in both. Anaxagoras’ appli- 
cation of the term “justice” to natural change is not merely the discovery of 
natural law, but also the discovery of the moral and metaphysical basis of the 
community of man and nature. P. J. W. M. 


Heracuitus. By Philip Wheelwright. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1960. pp. ix-181. $4.50. 


Aside from contrary temperaments, Heraclitus was the opposite number of 
China’s Chuangtze, with a strong dash of Bernard Shaw for spiciness. Indirectly 
his influence on the present generation is extraordinary: of him Hegel declared 
that “‘There is no proposition of Heraclitus which I have not adopted and incor- 
porated in my logic.” According to the dust cover of Professor Wheelwright’s 
new study of this ancient paradox-maker, the volume intends to introduce the 
philosopher to the general reader. This it will no doubt succeed in doing, but 
the author’s purpose is scarcely limited to this. On the contrary, he has given us a 
new translation of the fragments, and, in addition toa critical treatment of them 
in the body of the text, he has added a series of scholarly appendices of consider- 
able academic interest. A useful introduction provides sufficient historical 
background to bring Heraclitus and his thought to life, and here the author 
also deals briefly with the question of Greek expression, pointing out that the 
Greeks made less of a distinction among the parts of speech—that is, nouns, 
adjectives and verbs—than did the Latin or does its European successor. Nor, 
as he points out, did they, as did the tradition beginning with Descartes, 
clearly raise the question of what precisely is subjective and what objective 
(12ff.). This volume will be of interest to advanced students and teachers as 
well as to the “general reader.” W. L. 


MEDIEVAL THOuGHT. By Gordon Leff. Quadrangle Books, Inc., Chicago, 1960. 
pp. 317. $5.00. 


This reprint of a recent Penguin Book presents a neat summary of medieval 
thought from St. Augustine to Ockham. The author of such a book is obliged to 
cover such enormous ground that his choice of materials must inevitably 
displease some. Mr. Leff tells us in the preface that his attention has been less 
directed to political than to other philosophical ideas. Within this framework 
he does give a very succinct account of the history of thought in western Europe 
in the Middle Ages. The picture that he draws is, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, an eminently fair one. In scholarly fashion, he acknowledges his 
debt to other writers, and indeed his considerable dependence on Gilson is 
indicated by his reproduction of an error in the latter’s work. Manegold, the 
teacher of William of Champeaux (see page 106), is not distinguished from 
Manegold of Lautenbach (see page 250), though they are in fact two different 
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persons. Manegold of Lautenbach flourished about the year 1080, while the 
French Manegold who taught William of Champeaux came a generation 
earlier. The presence of such a blemish is not, however, to be taken as any in- 
dication of the sort of book this is: it is on the whole a most reliable and con- 
venient short history of medieval thought and is to be highly recommended for 
the purpose for which it is intended. G. MacG. 


An Ace oF Crisis: MAN AND WorLD IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 
Tuoucnt. By Lester G. Crocker. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1959. 
pp. xx-496. $7.50. 


An Age of Crisis is a formidable book that constitutes the first volume of a 
projected three-part work, which the author hopes will be the definitive 
synthetical presentation of French ethical thought in the Enlightenment. This 
first volume ‘‘examines the metaphysical and psychological assumptions and 
problems” (xi) forming the substructure of ethical theory. The problems 
discussed are grouped into three main sections of very unequal length entitled, 
respectively, “‘Man in the Universe,” “Freedom and Determinism,” and “Hu- 
man Nature and Motivation.”’ The book is dedicated to A. O. Lovejoy and is 
in the “orthodox” history-of-ideas tradition. It presents its material in the 
manner of Cassirer’s The Philosophy of the Enlightenment; that is, the full spectrum 
of opinion on each philosophical problem is presented, rather than a series of 
studies each centered on the over-all system of one philosopher. 

I have labelled the book “formidable” for several reasons. First, it is lengthy 
and weighted with erudition. The author conscientiously seeks to differentiate 
all nuances and shifts of opinion, and his constant reservati ns and qualifications 
spill over into literally hundreds of footnotes. Second, the problems discussed 
are thorny, complex, and sometimes elusive. It is not easy to keep the master- 
pattern of the book in view as we thread our way through the maze of data and 
arguments. All this makes it difficult to review the book briefly, and I am 
reduced to stating my judgments without citing chapter and verse. 

On the positive side: The book once more—and once and for all, I hope— 
demonstrates how wrong it is to view the French Enlightenment as an age of 
naive rationalism and essential optimism. The somber and complex substrata 
in the thought of even the best-known philosophes are thoroughly explored. And 
the surprisingly “twentieth-century”’ character of so many of the dilemmas that 
beset the French Enlightenment is tellingly underscored. Moreover, the analysis 
of some of the main French novels of the period in terms of their “application” 
of the psychological assumptions of the philosophes (Chapter XIV, “Human 
Nature in the Novel’’) is the best of its sort known to me. Further, the piecing- 
together of more or less isolated facts, established by other eighteenth-century 
specialists, into larger and more significant units is often brilliantly achieved, 
as is the incorporating of a host of important minor thinkers (Rivarol, Morelly, 
Leroy, et al.) into the total picture. 

On the negative side: The book’s title, which is also a sort of guiding concept 
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for its author, is misleading. Was the eighteenth century really an intellectual 
Age of Crisis, even in France? Outside of France it certainly was not. France, 
though, had its most cataclysmic shake-up in the period 1789-94, and this 
fact seems to justify Professor Crocker’s title. But even here, I demur. The in- 
tellectual crisis came earlier, in that twilight period at the end of the seventeenth 
century, which the late Paul Hazard presented so brilliantly in La Crise de la 
Conscience européenne. The French Enlightenment proper simply stated the 
problems in increasingly bold and subtle ways. 

A more serious objection is that Professor Crocker too often overlooks the 
“playing with ideas” that was so characteristic a part of the French Enlighten- 
ment. Juggling with ideas was as muchasportin thesalons and cafés of the period 
as chess and cardplaying were. Failing to give this tendency its due has led 
Professor Crocker to treat declarations that were tossed off at random in letters 
or conversations as the seasoned and final opinions of the persons quoted. This 
is especially true in references to Diderot; and that is surprising, since Professor 
Crocker is the author of a full-length biography of Diderot. 

He has also fallen prey to the fashionable over-emphasis on Sade. We are 
told repeatedly that in certain lines of argumentation Sade alone pushed on 
to the ruthlessly logical conclusion. Yet very often logic (or even a mere rec- 
ognition of empirical evidence) has very little to do with the case. Sade system- 
atically gave certain libidinal tendencies their extreme expression, and that 
fact is of interest. But as a dialectician Sade is often as distressingly puerile as 
his rather idiotic opposite number, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 

It is possible that the subsequent volumes of Professor Crocker’s vast project 
may invalidate these objections in some ways. But as it now stands, I do not 
think An Age of Crisis will supersede some of the classics on which it draws 
very heavily (the Cassirer book mentioned, for example, or Kingsley Martin’s 
French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century). An Age of Crisis is, nevertheless, 
a vast and valuable compendium of the opinions of all the major and minor 
French thinkers of the time on all the outstanding metaphysical and psycholog- 
ical problems that beset them. And that is no small achievement. A. K. 


Tue ExisTentTIAuist Revoir. By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Atlantic Paperback, 1960. 
pp. ix-281. $1.75. 


This study of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, and Marcel 
was first published in 1952. Although the “existentialist revolt’”’ has since lost 
something of its driving force, the book has lost little of its significance. It was 
and still is a useful introduction to existentialist thought. An appendix, which 
has been added to this edition, dealing with “Existential Psychotherapy and 
the Synthesis of Existence,’’ shows how under the influence of existentialism 
“integration” is replacing “analysis” in psychotherapy. Substantial additions 
have also been made to the bibliography. W. H. W. 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND INDIAN THOuGHT. By K. Guru Dutt. The Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, pp. 92. $2.75. 


This is a small book of three essays. In the first two essays the author gives an 
account of existentialism in clear and bold outlines and indicates, by putting 
in brackets certain Sanskrit terms, a number of (what he calls) ‘analogies and 
correspondences’ of existential ideas with Indian thought. In the last chapter 
he deals with these parallels in some detail. The general impression I have 
from his study is that though there are some existential elements in some parts 
of Indian thought, one cannot make much of them. For, first, these parts are 
not central in importance and secondly, I do not feel the parallels he draws 
are so close as he thinks. Generally speaking, Indian philosophy, even including 
some schools of Vedanta and Buddhism, is not so anti-intellectual as one 
might suppose; it sought to conceptualise the world of experience and I do 
not agree with the author’s interpretation of the terms sukshma and avidya in an 
existential manner. I feel he has stretched the senses of some Indian concepts. 
Nevertheless I have found this work very interesting and illuminating and I 
am sure he has opened up a significant line of study. 

Presidency College, Calcutta Pe 5. G. 


THe PxrtosopHy or JuLtes Lacneurer. Translated by Edward G. Ballard. 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1960. pp. 118. Guilders 8.50. 


Lachelier, who died in 1918, was oneof France’s outstanding and most influential 
philosophers, who deserves to be better known than he is on this side of the 
Atlantic. Professor Ballard’s volume is welcome for this reason: it comprises a 
translation of Lachelier’s most important essays and other items, together with 
an introduction which, unfortunately, contains no biographical material. As 
a thoroughgoing rationalist who believed that through reason philosophy can 
“explain the whole of reality” (57), Lachelier was epistemologically at opposite 
pole from Bergson, although metaphysically they were much closer. Naming 
his own philosophy a “spiritual realism,” he identified Being with Will. ‘‘Will,”’ 
he wrote, “is the principle and the hidden ground for all that exists’ (77). 
On the puzzling and critical question why men so commonly choose evil rather 
than good, he acknowledged mystery: ‘““Why do we freely prefer evil to good ? 


Apparently,” he replies, “we must abandon the effort to understand this. 


Besides, to explain is to excuse—and metaphysics ought not to explain that 
which does away with morality” (95). The three essays included in this volume 
are “The Foundations of Induction,” “Psychology and Metaphysics,” and 
“Notes on Pascal’s Wager.” W. L. 


PutLosopuy oF History. By W. H. Walsch. Harper Torchbooks, 1960. pp. 176. 
$1.25. 

The fact that this book now appears in its third edition (it was first published 

in 1951, and was revised in 1958), bespeaks in itself its importance. The author 

discusses most of the basic questions which arise in connection with problems 
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of historiography and the philosophy of history, although he does by no means 
answer all the questions. It is a book which should be of interest to all who 
are concerned with basic problems in a specialized area of epistemology and 
metaphysics. W. H. W. 


Tue Concise ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOSOPHERS. 
Edited by 7. O. Urmson. Hawthorne Books Inc., New York, 1960. pp. 431. 
$12.95. 


This rather handsome volume, whose purpose is precisely stated in its title, is 
an altogether readable work in the best British tradition of simplicity, clarity, 
and intellectual unpretentiousness, and it serves well as a ready reference for 
those who want quick information of the sort it deals with. Some of the more 
important articles will also be of interest to the professional student. The whole 
is reminiscent of Bayle’s Dictionary, Diderot’s Encyclopedia, and Samuel 
Johnson’s lexicon: it is informal, selective, in considerable measure slanted, 
and inclusive of personal opinions. The whole is also enlivened by ninety-six 
excellent full-page pictures in monochrome and six in full color. The volume, 
however, suffers from two defects. Pre-eminently, it identifies philosophy with 
pure technicality and philosophers with Verstandesmenschen, and it leaves in 
the mind of the reader who is not expertly informed an altogether historically 
wrong notion of both. This primary defect reflects, of course, the idiosyncrasy 
of British thinking since the turn of this century: it identifies philosophy with 
philopeustia, not philosophia, the love of curiosity, not the love of wisdom. As the 
editor puts it, philosophy is a purely “intellectual struggle for theoretical 
understanding” (10). From this volume it certainly would not be gathered 
that in the great Western tradition theology and the idea of Perfection have 
been its axis, and that Kant, for instance, was primarily a great humanist 
rather than a mere epistemologist. Topically we find articles on Deduction, 
Induction, Knowledge, Logic; but nothing under Belief, Faith, Intuition, or 
Value. Under ‘‘Meaning,” we find: ‘‘see Ideas, Logical Positivism, Meinong, 
Wittgenstein.”” The technicalistic slant of this book is indicated by space allot- 
ment: Hocking is given 19 lines, Urban 6, Blanchard 18, while Black receives 
45, M. Cohen 62, N. Goodman 52, Hock 21, Quine 67, C. Stevenson 25. From 
the American reader’s point of view the volume is also defective: as a British 
publication it gives considerable space to local thinkers of dated importance, 
but omits reference to their American opposite numbers. Such well-known 
schools as personalism, neorealism and critical realism are not topically listed 
or discussed, and among the considerable number of men identified with these 
three movements, Santayana alone is mentioned. Some of the articles are not 
particularly illuminating: precisely what, for instance, distinguishes pragmatism 
from existentialism ? W. L. 
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A SELECTED Bis.ioGRAPHY ON VALUES, Etuics, AND Estuetics. By Ethel M. 
Albert and Clyde Kluckhohn. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1959. pp. xviii- 
342. $7.50. 


Anyone working in some field of specialization will welcome a new tool which 
facilitates his own work. A comprehensive bibliography such as this, containing 
over 2,000 entries and covering principally the years 1920 to 1958, is especially 
helpful to anyone interested in value theory, ethics, or aesthetics because it 


cuts across anthropology, psychology, sociology, political science, economics, 
philosophy, and other related fields. It is, in other words, interdisciplinary in 
purpose and scope. Most entries are briefly summarized—sufficiently so to 


give the researcher a fair idea of what he may find in the item cited. Of still 
greater help, however, is a topical index and an attached numerical guide to 
the bibliography. It indicates eight major themes, and these have been broken 
down into ninety-four “topics.” Under each topical heading the key numbers 
are given which refer to the relevant items in the bibliography. Anyone who 
has himself worked in the field will be deeply grateful to the authors for having 
placed at his disposal such an excellent and useful tool. W. H.W. 


Eruicat Systems AND LEGA IpgEAts. By Felix S. Cohen. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, 1959. pp. xi-303. $1.95. 


This is a paperback reprint of a work first published in 1933. The author’s chief 
concern is with the ethical basis of our whole legal structure, and with “legal 
ideals and the good life.’’ It is as suggestive and significant now as it was when 
first published. The author’s theme is well summarized in his statements that 
“legal philosophy, when it is sundered from a wider intellectual world,...cannot 
live,” and that “‘the good life” is found only “‘in the intimate union” of love and 
understanding. W. H. W. 


‘ 


MEtascientiFic Queries. By Mario Bunge. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1959. pp. xiv-313. $6.75. 


This is not the usual book in the realm of philosophy of science. Professor Bunge 
has extended philosophy of science to philosophy in, from, with, and for science; 
and he has given it a new name, “metascience,” which he borrowed from Wis- 
dom. He states that this “‘makes room for every feature that may appear in an 
examination of science: the logical, epistemological, methodological, and 
eventually the ontological side as well” (6). The organization of the book is as 
follows: “‘The first chapter deals with the nature and function of metascience. 
The remaining text is grouped into three parts consisting of three chapters 
each: the first part is concerned with general metascientific theory, the second 
with the theory of levels, the third with the present philosophical crisis in the 
quantum theory”’ (ix). 

What are we to make of this extension of philosophy of science? Consider 
one of Professor Bunge’s extensions of philosophy of science into ontology. 
“The failure of the reductionist programme in crucial cases (such as biology 
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psychology, and sociology/biology) is just one of the facts that suggests regarding 
the levels of scientific knowledge—physics, chemistry, biochemistry, biology, 
psychology, economics, sociology, history,and so on as matching, up to a certain 
point, with the objective structure of the world” (111-112). Surely it might 
merely suggest the limitation of man’s present knowledge. Is it possible to 
move from a part of man’s knowledge, science, to that which is beyond know- 
ledge? Also is there not some merit, as Braithwaite insists, in separating prob- 
lems of epistemology from problems in philosophy of science? Braithwaite’s 
defense against criticisms of such a procedure at least must be considered and 
met. 

The Ohio State University E. S. M. 


Cuina: Lore, Lecenp, AnD Lyrics. By R. de Rohan Barondes. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y., 1960. pp. 238. $4.75. 


In this book, the author tries to convince the reader that the Chinese civilization 
has an Assyrian and Chaldean origin. He deduces from Confucian Historical 
Classics that the Chinese originated west of the Indus and identifies Huang 
Ti with Nakhunte of Ancient Assyria, who was supposed to have led the natives 
to the valley of the Yellow River and established a new civilization. This 
conviction thus prejudices his other deductions. 

This book contains a vast amount of material but is poorly organized. 
Sources are not often given, and the ones given are not without mistakes. For 
one who has been in China, working with the Chinese for a considerable time, 
his background of China is certainly limited. He refers to the Book of History, 
the Book of Changes, and the Book of Rites as the Five Classics (175). He claims the 
Analects were recorded in the Odes by the disciples of Confucius (69). In his 
explanation of the Yin-Yang symbol, he points out the dark portion represents 
the Yang and the light portion represents the Yin (7). He inserts words that 
are absent from the original (cf. 177 and Analects XVI. 13). He mixes up the 
dialogues and reverts their order (cf. 69 and Analects V. 10, 11, 12). Word 
order in Chinese is certainly not identical with that of English, but the example 
he cites on page 179 could never have existed in Chinese structure. He refers 
to the Book of History by three different names: the Book of History (70), the 
Confucian Historical Classics (1) and Shu Ching (13). This is certainly misleading 
to the layman. 

He credits A Flask of Wine and Delight in Wine to Wang Chi (A.D. 580). 
The first fourteen lines of the former seem to be identical with Li Po’s Drinking 
Along with the Moon. The latter mentioned Li Po (A.D. 699-720). Thus, at the 
earliest he could be a conternporary of Li Po. Could the author have taken part 
of the style name (Wang Mo Chi) of Wang Wei (A.D. 699-750) as the poet’s 
name and made a mistake on the date? 

The book would be more valuable if the author had stuck to the sub-title 
and left out the facts. As it is, I would hesitate to put it into the hands of the 
layman or the student. mh FF 
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THE WORLD OF LETTERS 


ARTHURIAN LITERATURE IN THE MippL_e AGEs, A COLLABORATIVE History. 
Edited by Roger Sherman Loomis. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1959. pp. xvi-574. 
$10.00. 


The appearance of this compendious work only thirty-six years after James 
Douglas Bruce’s great and still indispensable Evolution of Arthurian Romance is 
fully justified. The multi-lingual proliferation of medieval Arthurian materials 
and of modern Arthurian «scholarship exceeds any one man’s grasp—even 
Bruce’s. It takes thirty expert. such as Loomis has assembled to treat adequately 
not only the main Arthuriaz tradition but also its Celtic antecedents and its 
offshoots in many languages »esides French and English. The current vigor of 
Arthurian research makes necessary an appraisal of its results so soon again— 
or, might one predict, three times a century? 

Criticism is very considerably forestalled by the editor’s prefatory statement 
of the inevitable limitations of such a work—owing largely to the vast complex- 
ities of the subject and the uncontrollable disparateness of composite authorship. 
That it would be uneven in quality and method is self-evident; and this is 
not the place for minuscular comment. Some chapters, like Laura Hibbard 
Loomis’s on Gawain and the Green Knight, may attain the ideal through orderly, 
objective condensation (amplified in extensive footnotes) of virtually every- 
thing old and new on their topics. Other chapters, like Jean Frappier’s on 
Chrétien de Troyes, make livelier reading insofar as the authors have colored 
their discussions with their own views. Welcome chapters on less familiar 
literature, like the early Welsh, might have been more widely meaningful had 
they offered the kind of plot summaries which here seem unnecessary for works 
as well-known as those of Chrétien de Troyes. In blending scholarly data with 
broader insight and unexpected illustration, no chapters will entertain the 
general reader more than those of the editor himself. He concludes the work 
with a possible supernumerary account of Arthurian Influence on Sport and Spectacle, 
which makes a delightful nachtisch to the feast. 

But Professor Loomis’s work does not end there. His editorial hand is ap- 


parent throughout the book and doubtless more often unapparent. It is only to 


be regretted that obvious urgencies of space have made his prologue and 
epilogue so short. This collective study would be immensely improved, above 
all in coherence, if it were organized into sections containing related chapters, 
each section introduced by someone with Loomis’s ability to see the wood as 
well as the trees. Yet, on the whole, the achievement is admirable. The ancient 
belief, still cherished locally in Britain, that Arthur yet lives, ever potential 
in idealism and power, takes on new meaning through the record of this book. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. M. T. 
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SPENSER’s Critics. Essays collected by William R. Mueller. Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse, New York, 1959. pp. vii-256. $7.50. 


During the past few years the educational world has been given splendid 
assistance by certain scholars who have taken time from their research work to 
bring into specific volumes important critical essays. 1 mention here the ““Mod- 
ern Essays in Criticism” collected by James L. Clifford under the title of 
Eighteenth Century EnglishLiterature. At about the same time that Professor Clifford’s 
collection was being printed by the Oxford Press, the present volume was 
coming from Syracuse. Such books are almost invaluable in that for the first 
time a student can get materials in a few minutes which would require hours 
if he had to search in the library for the items included. 

Dr. Mueller has brought together seventeen essays which date from 1715 
to 1949. Thus, the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries are rep- 
resented, and they cover issues which have confronted scholars of each 
period: “‘the poetic technique, the structure of the epic, the allegory, and the 
ultimate effect.”” The authors of the essays represent the best in literary and 
critical scholarship, as can be seen from the names of just a few: John Hughes, 
Thomas Wharton, William Hazlitt, Charles Osgood, C. S. Lewis. 

Useful as the essays are, Dr. Mueller’s introduction, which is called “‘A Brief 
History of Spenser Criticism,’’ adds a worthy touch to the volume. As he says, 
“The critical essays which make up this collection throw light on the major 
periods in the history of English literary taste’’ (16). Because each literary 
period sees ““The Faerie Queen” through the immediate influences (neo- 
classical, romantic, Victorian), these essays approximate literary history itself. 
As one reads through the essays of this collection the differences in interpre- 
tation are clearly seen. 

Special thanks are due Dr. Mueller for this collection. No student of Spenser 
will fail to gain excellent knowledge from the work. W. M. C. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’s Books: TowarD A PuB.isHinG Diary. By William E. 
Buckler. Librairie E. Droz, Geneva; Librairie Minard, Paris, 1958. pp. 182. 
FR. s. 12. 


Tue Eruicat IDEALISM OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. By William Robbins. University 
of Toronto Press, 1959. pp. xi-259. $3.75. 


On THE CLAssicAL TRADITION. By Matthew Arnold. Edited by R. H. Super. The 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1960. pp. ix-271. $6.50. 


Here are three notable works on Matthew Arnold, whose impact continues 
to be important on people throughout the world who are concerned with the 


purpose of “culture” as he set it forth: namely, “to make reason and the will 
of God prevail.”” Professor Buckler (New York University) bases his book upon 
some 300 letters from Arnold to which he gained access, letters sent by Arnold 
during his last twenty-five years to his two major publishers, and upon many 
letters sent to Arnold by various representatives of Macmillan & Co., London. 
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The arrangement is that of “‘a publishing diary, in which the passages from 
Arnold’s letters and (where available) from the letters of his correspondents 
which pertain to specific Arnold publications are given chronologically ac- 
cording to title” (9). This indicates the evolution of Arnold’s major publications 
during the time covered. Among the aids given to Professor Buckler was a grant 
from The American Philosophical Society. 

The letters, and Buckler’s admirable comments and notes, constitute a 
greatly important addition to what has been known of Arnold; and they are 
far more than business letters. I can refer here to only a tiny handful out of 
many truly interesting passages. In 1877 Arnold, writing to Macmillan about 
the reprinting of his poems, said: 


The first two parts of the Church of Brou are to be left out, and 
the third part is to stand as an independent poem. I had been misled 
by a French account, and had put the Church of Brou in the moun- 
tains, whereas it is altogether in the plain: several people have found 
this out, and I will not republish the locally untrue parts, until I can 
go to the spot and re-write them (41-42). 


‘ 


After Arnold in 1867 had given magazine publication to his lecture “Culture 
and Its Enemies,” Macmillan wrote him about an article provoked by it: “I 
hope you will like Henry Sidgwick’s article. Of course he does not agree with 
you, but he is full of admiration in general. I am sure these discussions do great 
good and the country owes you much. Your critics and opponents increase your 
influence for good” (86-87). Upon publication of Literature and Dogma, Mac- 
millan wrote Arnold that he had read it with great delight in general, though 


not with complete agreement, and predicted: “Of course it will make a row, 
but I think it will do good.” Arnold replied that he was glad Macmillan had 
not been offended by it, and that “‘the book is sure to be much attacked and 
blamed” for its opposition to “the so-called orthodox position.”’ Then he wrote 


this sentence: 


There is much to regret in giving forth a book of this kind: still 
it was inevitable that the blow to received opinions should come, and 
it could hardly have come from any one who had a more sincere 
sympathy with the good which is at the bottom of these received 
opinions, and who was more anxious to preserve this (96). 


Arnold shows himself a careful and hardworking businessman of letters, as 
well as a good family man and a courteous man of culture, month after month 
and year after year. All who are concerned with Arnold will find both new 
information and true enjoyment in this book. 

Professor Robbins (University of British Columbia) gives this subtitle to his 
book on Arnold: “‘A Study of the Nature and Sources of His Moral and Religious 
Ideas.” He shows England’s intense excitement in 1860-80 over the problems 
of scientific and religious thought. Many able men “‘could not find satisfaction 
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within the Church for both their emotional and spiritual needs and their 
critical intelligences” (8). Arnold developed for himself and recommended in 
print to others an attitude of ethical idealism within a renovated Christianity— 
within a transformed and genuinely comprehensive Church, capable of satis- 
fying (1) man’s need for conduct with a moral teaching founded on the vital 
and “verifiable” permanent truths in the Bible, (2) his imagination with the 
rich poetic symbolism of tradition, and (3) his intelligence with a productive 
and enlightened religious thought based on a recognition of “the Socratic 
interdependence of knowledge and virtue’’ (30). Robbins points to Arnold’s 
use of the terms natural sense, truth, and reason as evidence that Arnold sought in 
his reading of great writers and thinkers “‘a psychological and historical witness 
to moral and religious truth,”’ and that he sought in his own writing and daily 
living to make “‘the best of both worlds, the world of science and the world 
of religion” (70). Arnold has been attacked and reproached by many, and to 
these, Robbins points out, “‘Arnold replied that he was not at all interested in 
advancing or retaining a concept of God which would be satisfactory in a 
metaphysical, epistemological, theological, or indeed any but a moral sense” 
(113). Arnold desired all individuals everywhere to think and act in the best 
way possible—this was his ethical idealism. The thought and example of Christ 
Arnold steadily held to be of permanent and highest value, as having moral 
power supported by natural truth. On page 139. and elsewhere Robbins supports 
Arnold against criticism by T. S. Eliot, F. H. Bradley, John Holloway, etc. 

He considers Arnold to be in many ways the most modern of the Victorians. 
In our day we have vastly more knowledge; but, says Robbins, “Arnold the 
religious humanist, the ethical idealist, challenges that increased knowledge 
even as he challenged the knowledge of his own day,” for he offers a set of 
humanistic ideals which stress the need for balance and a sane perspective. 
Robbins’ book is solid and richly annotated, carefully composed after wide 
reading and deep thought. 

The volume edited by R. H. Super is the first in a projected definitive 
critical edition of The Complete Prose Works of Matthew Arnold, in about ten 
volumes. Professor Super (University of Michigan) states that everything in 
English prose that Arnold published or prepared for publication is to be in- 
cluded, but not his official reports to his superiors in the Education Office, 
even though parts of these were published unofficially after his death, and not 
his letters, except of course those to the public press. The writings are to be print- 
ed usually in the order of their first appearance. In the present volume the 
editor has supplied Textual Notes, many rich Critical and Explanatory Notes— 
see pages 217-253—and a useful, detailed Index, on pages 259-271. Arnold’s 
own notes are printed in the text at the bottom of appropriate pages. The basic 
text followed is the last one over which Arnold is known to have, or may be 
presumed to have, exercised any supervision. Arnold’s works included in this 
first volume are the prefaces to the first two editions of Poems, 1853 and 1854; 
“On the Modern Element in Literature”; the preface to Merope; England and 
the Italian Question; and On Translating Homer. 
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Students interested in Arnold have long known the need for a good edition of 
Arnold’s prose works. They will be pleased with this volume, both because of 
its appearance and because of Professor Super’s capable annotations, which are 
valuable, brilliantly clear, incisive, and unostentatious. We look forward to the 
remaining volumes, and wish Professor Super well as he proceeds with his ar- 
duous and worthy task. And congratulations to the University of Michigan 
Press on the excellent format, including type, paper, binding, cover design, and 
dust jacket! W. D. T. 


HAMLIN GARLAND’s EARLY WorRK AND CarEER. By Donald Pizer. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1960. pp. ix-220. $4.50. 


It is the early Garland that matters, the Garland of Main- Travelled Roads, the 
dynamic crusader in politics, social theory, and art. In this study Dr. Pizer has 
written a searching, sympathetic, yet critical account of the influences and 
personal qualities that brought Hamlin Garland from obscurity in the mid- 
western prairies to national eminence at thirty-five. There is careful examination 
of Garland’s knowledge of Taine, of the aesthetician Veron, of Howells and 
Henry George. Besides Garland’s well-known work, Dr. Pizer has studied his 
contributions to the Boston Transcript, The Arena, and other periodicals, and the 
relevant manuscript materials in the University of Southern California Library. 
Much of this detailed information has properly been placed in the notes, which 
are of unusual interest. There is also a complete listing of Garland’s publications 
through 1895. The result of this research is a clear and authoritative account 
of Garland’s development. His local color stories led to collaboration with James 
A. Herne in an attempt to bring realism to the American theater. Garland’s 
interest in realistic literature led him to participate in the populist revolt of the 
early nineties. From that activity he returned to the arts, drafting a com- 
prehensive program for America’s artistic future. The important critical volume 
of 1893, Crumbling Idols, shows that his views represented an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with such major European influences as Ibsen. With such accomplishments 
before he was thirty-five, why is Garland’s later career so much less impressive ? 
The answer given is forthright: ‘“The paradox of Garland’s career was that he 
was an evolutionist with a closed mind. It was not Garland who changed but 
the times.”’ Dr. Pizer rightly says that there is something universal and there- 
fore poignant in this contrast. B. R. McE., Jr. 


THe MASTERPIECE AND THE MAn: Yeats As I Knew Him. By Monk Gibbon. The 
Macmillan Company, N.Y., 1959. pp. 226. $4.50. 


The title of Mr. Gibbon’s volume derives from a sentence in an essay by Simone 
Téry: “Ce qu’on aime le mieux dans Yeats, ce sont ces vers. Mais le chef- 
d’ceuvre d’A.E., qui est un grand artiste, c’est encore lui-méme” (203). It 
summarizes very well the point of view of the author; for although, from his 
youth, Monk Gibbon was a critical admirer of Yeats’s poems, and was, in an 
Irish fashion, a “‘cousin,”’ his dislike for Yeats the man comes through in every 
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chapter. Nor did Yeats like Gibbon, who always argued with him. Gibbon 
expected Yeats to be a prophet and a teacher, and Yeats failed him; “his 
generalizations are chaotic, and his judgments, as he himself would have been 
the first to admit in some calmer moments, were often unsound” (207). Continu- 
ally he compared Yeats with A. E. and found A. E. the greater man. This 
Yeats sensed and would not forgive, and he slighted the young poet and critic 
in a way that embittered him. Gibbon’s estimate of the man comes early in the 
book: 


To the young and overawed he seemed the apotheosis of literary 
fame, not so much a man as a mask, a hierophant with a ritual for every 
phrase and action. His human side, if he had one, was reserved for 
a few intimates. But for those who expected the poet, the poet assuredly 
was there, haughty, arrogant, oracular, absent-minded almost to the 
point of pose. He had shaped his literary personality so deliberately 
that it seemed to have taken over control znd expelled the man.... 
Yeats’s warring nature had carried him from one metamorphosis to 
another, and even those friends who had known him in youth give the 
impression of having grasped only a shadow (11-12). 


The chief value of the book, then, is the picture it gives of an aggrieved sen- 
sitive writer who became a poet, possibly. because of the influence of Lolly and 
Lily Yeats, sisters of William Butler. As a boy of six, Gibbon attended a painting 
class which Lolly Yeats ran on Saturday mornings and that marked the be- 
ginning of a long friendship with the two sisters who tried to bring Gibbon 


and Yeats to like each other, but failed. 
The book includes pictures of the two women, of Yeats and A. E., and a 
striking photograph of Maud Gonne in her old age (72). A. A. 


SELECTED Poems or Emity Dickinson. Edited by James Reeves. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1959. pp. lii-133. $2.00. 


This small volume is one in the Poetry Bookshelf Series “of selections from the 
English poets.”’ The editor writes that Emily Dickinson is “one of the greatest 
of American poets, and perhaps the greatest woman poet who ever lived.” 
His main purpose is to persuade readers to accept her poems for what they 
are, English-language poems worthy of a place among the works accepted 
as constituting English literature (xvi). He uses the text of Thomas H. Johnson’s 
three-volume definitive edition of Emily Dickinson’s poems. He reprints 181 
poems, about one tenth of her total. But he assumes responsibility himself for 
some punctuation and spelling. His long and excellent introduction makes use 
of much recent scholarship, and adds greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 
On pages 103-108 he provides helpful brief notes. This book I recommend 
heartily. Some notable poems are of necessity not included, but the selection 
made is remarkably satisfying. I regret that the index does not refer to certain 
poems treated in the introduction; but this is a minor weakness. I end my 
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highly favorable review with quoting briefly from the introduction: “Emily 
was concerned with the realization of a vision or a truth in language—the 
right word took priority over technical conformity” (xlviii). “She lived, in 
effect, in a single room; but the universe of her poems is immense”’ (xxxiv). 
“She lived her poems, and never simply thought them; they were paid for in 
sensibility or in suffering or in ecstasy. She had many costly failures, but no 


cheap successes” (xlix). W. D. T. 


Tue History AND Oricin or Lancuace. By A. S. Diamond. Philosophical 

Society, New York, 1959. pp. 280. $7.50. 

For many years the Linguistic Society of Paris has excluded from its programs 
any paper dealing with the origin of language. Since empirical proof is im- 
possible, and since all conclusions are essentially speculative, the French 
scholars feel that their time would be better spent dealing with problems 
that lend themselves more readily to a precise methodology. This attitude is 
fairly well reflected in the publications of almost all modern linguists, the only 
work of any academic stature to appear in recent years dealing with this theme 
being Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache by the Hungarian scholar G. Revesz; 
and even this carefully documented and elaborate work has been accepted 
only with many provisions. 

According to the dust-jacket, the volume under review was written “‘for the 
intelligent layman as well as the linguist.”” We are also assured that Dr. Dia- 
mond, an English jurist, attempts to solve the problem of the origin and devel- 
opment of language “‘not by a priori methods, but by marshalling and analyzing 
Unfortunately, neither statement is accurate: 


9° 


the whole of the evidence. 
the book is certainly not directed to linguists (at least in the technical sense 
of the term), and its theme is tendentious in the extreme. 

Briefly put, Dr. Diamond believes that human speech had its origins in one- 
syllable requests for action requiring the maximum of bodily effort ; or, in gram- 
matical terms, in the singular imperative form of the verb—and the verb 
usually involved physical action. As a sort of “evidence in reverse,” he notes 
that, as a people advances culturally, its stock of nouns tends to increase, until 
in the case of the languages of our principal Western cultures the percentages 
of nouns exceeds that of the verbs. This increase in the incidence of nouns, 
according to the author, reflects a corresponding mental development of 
the speakers. 

As additional support of his thesis, Diamond also draws upon phonetics and 
physiology, referring especially to the gruntlike vocalization that accompanies 
the glottal release of pneumonic pressure whenever the muscles of the thoracic 
and abdominal areas are relaxed. Here again, this sort of brief, expirated sound 
is likely to accompany vigorous physical activity, such as quick calls for help 
while pushing some heavy object, or when engaged in hand-to-hand combat. 
The earliest vocalizations of infants, too, Dr. Diamond takes as supporting 
his theory. Those consonants most easy to articulate are, he says, the labials, 
leading to such one-syllable “baby words’ as “‘ma-ma’’ and “pa-pa.” 
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After reviewing many linguistic types, the author concludes that the Semitic 
languages—or perhaps the Bantu—preserve most of the features which he 
associates with linguistic primitiveness: essentially a one- or two-syllable verb 
with a characteristic a- vowel in its root-form. 

Dr. Diamond has obviously lived with his theory for many years, and has 
gradually accumulated an imposing collection of examples that presumably 
illustrate his points. Although he must have relied largely upon someone else’s 
knowledge of many of the languages cited, his bibliographical references are 
surprisingly few; the most recent book to which he refers is to another of his 
own works published in 1950. Almost all his quotations are from authors of 
at least a generation ago. One has the uneasy feeling that many of his examples 
stem from personal notes jotted down over the years from sources long since 
forgotten: conversations, correspondence, casual reading, and so forth. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Diamond couches his entire presentation in such 
dated terminology and from such a narrow cultural point of view. For instance 
he applies the distinctions of Latin grammar to languages utterly alien to the 
Indo-European linguistic mold, classifying various morphological and phrasal 
elements as “‘adjective,” “adverb,” “abstract noun,” “‘preposition,”’ and the 
like—a classification which is quite unsuited to many of the languages and 
dialects he discusses. Furthermore, his notions of which languages are “‘prim- 
itive” and his reasons for thus categorizing them reflect a nineteenth century 
attitude that has no place in the scientific study of language. 

Dust-jacket promises to the contrary, The History and Origin of Language adds 
nothing of significance to our knowledge of either of these subjects. It is well 
written, the topics are interesting, and the examples are nicely chosen, but 
there is little excuse for a book of even a semi-technical nature to ignore a 
half-century of research, some of it bearing crucially upon the author’s theme. 
If the date were 1860, this book could have been reviewed with enthusiastic 
approval. In 1960, however, much of it is an unfortunate anachronism. 


J. T. W. 


MAN’S RELATION TO THE DIVINE 


Tue AnciENT Gops. By E. O. James. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1960. 
pp. 359. $7.50. 


The author is Professor Emeritus of the History of Religion in the University 
of London. This work (according to its sub-title) is concerned with the “history 
and diffusion of religion in the ancient Near East and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean.” It is part of a 15-volume series, ““The Putnam History of Religion,” 
of which Professor James is also the general editor. The author was extremely well 
qualified to undertake this work for the reason that he is trained in anthro- 
pology as well as in archeology. He worked in the latter field with Sir Flinders 
Petrie. 
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The intelligent reader, for whom this series is designed, will surely find that 
the author has excellently surveyed the history, beliefs, practices and character- 
istic features of the ancient and living religions. The work is a most thorough 
survey of ancient faiths and practices from prehistoric magic religions to the 
rise of Christianity. The geographical dispersion of these many religious 
manifestations extends from the Indus Valley in the east to Italy in the west. 

While the chapter on ancient cosmologies was interesting and informative, 
a student of philosophy might regret the brevity of the author’s treatment 
of Greek cosmological thinking (222-229), especially in view of its importance 
to the development of Greek idealism and the later Greek emphasis in Christi- 
anity. 

The work is exceptionally well arranged and annotated and furnishes valuable 
bibliographies for every chapter. Readers will appreciate the wide learning 
and scholarship of James’ work, for it is dispassionate and thorough. 


Los Angeles City College A. J. W. 


A Srupy or Hesrew TuHoucut. By Claude Tresmontant. Desclée Co., Inc., 
New York, 1960. pp. xvi-178. $3.75. 


The volume purports to analyze “the organic structure of a metaphysics 
which is truly, though implicitly, contained in the Bible” (xix). The study 
is made largely in the light of Bergsonian philosophy, with some attention 
being given to other modern philosophers and to Greek thought. The author’s 
understanding of Hebraic has come, so the statement on the dust jacket in- 
forms us, from study with Professor E. Dhorme, the renowned Biblical scholar 


at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 
There can be no doubt that Tresmontant knows both Bergsonian and Biblical 


thought, but the relationships between the two as he attempts to express them 
leave one with the uneasy feeling that what has been produced is a “Berg- 
sonized”’ interpretation of Hebraic concepts. Repeatedly Tresmontant indicates 
that the Hebrew thought pattern with which he is dealing is “‘implied”’ in the 
Bible, and one wishes that he had demonstrated a little more fully how he 
arrived at a recognition of the particular implication. Modern historical re- 
search into Old Testament concepts demands that each writing be considered 
in its particular Sitz im Leben, with due recognition being given to the non- 
scientific Weltanschauung of the individual writers. Tresmontant’s neglect of 
the literary-historical methodology makes it possible for him to select an un- 
expressed idea as that which is implied, and through a metaphysical inter- 
pretation relate this concept to modern philosophical and scientific theories, 
which appear to stand in opposition to Biblical thought. 

As an exercise in the interplay of ideas, the book is excellent, and at times 
real insight is given into Hebraic or Bergsonian or Neo-Thomistic thought 
patterns. As a study of Hebrew concepts, in and of themselves, the book is 
inadequate, G. A. L. 
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THe GreAT Propuets. By Ruhi M. Afnan. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1960. pp. 457. $5.00. 


In the discussion of “the great prophets”—Moses, Zoroaster, and Jesus—Mr. 
Afnan argues that the naturalistic interpretation of religion and the critical 
analysis of Scriptures have left no room for a revealed religion. In this volume 
he presents a defense of revealed religion. 

He begins with the presupposition that the 
but “Spirit” which transcends mind, and which is 
purpose”’ (4), This ultimate reality is not rationally experienced, so that what 
man really grasps “is the Wisdom revealed by God and the attributes He 
manifests” (4). Religion is defined as “the revelation of God’s purpose in cre- 
ating a spiritual life for man and thereby stimulating his growth” (5). On the 
basis of this definition, and on the basis of his own analysis of historical patterns, 
Afnan declares that “‘every low spiritual and cultural ebb is followed by the 
appearance of a new revealed religion” (10). This new revelation revives the 
spiritual and cultural flow. Ultimately, he contends, there is only one ‘‘Perennial 
Religion,” and in this belief he traces a spiritual lineage through Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, and Bahai. 

On the basis of his analysis of history, Afnan attempts to show that in the 
pre-Mosaic period the “‘moral, social and spiritual life of the Near Eastern 
peoples was at a very low ebb” (22); that “Zoroaster appeared at a time 
when the world was steeped in darkness”’ (114); and that Jesus came “when 
prevailing cultural forces could in no wise guarantee the spiritual growth of 
man” (243). To substantiate this cyclical view of history Afnan draws upon 


‘ 


‘ultimate reality” is not mind, 
‘a principle of creative 


‘ 


the Bible, the Koran, the Gathas, the writings of Baha’ullah, and a host of 
other sources. 

If one accepts Afnan’s basic presuppositions, his definition of religion, his 
interpretation of history, and his rejection of the historical critical method, 
his arguments hold together. Even if one rejects his premises, as this reviewer 
does, it must be admitted that many pertinent insights are given into life and 
history. G. A. L. 


Wuo’s WHO IN THE BIBLe. By Albert E. Sims and George Dent. The Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1960. pp. 96. $3.75. 


In recent years a number of volumes cataloguing various Biblical items have 
been published. For example, a volume was printed listing all the flowers of the 
Bible while another book itemized all the animals. Who’s Who in the Bible 
gives the names of all the people who appear in the Bible. 

The fly-leaf of the jacket informs the reader that the compilation has been 
prepared from “a popular and not a critical viewpoint,” which would seem 
to imply that works designed for the general public need not pay too much 
heed to the results of critical research. There are instances where this book 
would have been improved and the reader would have been helped by reference 
to scholarly work. For example, since the discovery of the Mari texts the inter- 
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pretation of the name “David” as “beloved’’ has been largely abandoned, 
for we now know the term meant “chief’’ or “leader.’’ The significance of 
secular history for the understanding of Biblical history could have been dem- 
onstrated by indicating that “Pul’ of the Old Testament is really King 
Tiglath-Pileser of Assyria. 

There are a few minor inconsistencies within the book. The names of Isaiah’s 
children are listed and translated, but the names of Hosea’s children are 
omitted. The name “Jacob” is included but “Isaac” is omitted. One wonders 
how much help a reader is given by being informed that “Zia” is a ““Gadite” 
when no hint is given as to what a “Gadite” might be. 

For those interested in having a list of the various personal names appearing 
in the Bible, this volume would be a helpful source book. G. A. L. 


THe ATONEMENT AND THE SACRAMENTS. By Robert S. Paul. Abingdon Press. 
New York-Nashville, 1960. pp. 396. $6.50. 


This study of a very theological subject covers both the history of Christian 
thought and the relation of the Atonement to the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper from the patristic period to the nineteenth century and, 
more particularly, the developments in the English-speaking world from 
McLeod Campbell down to recent times. It also includes an original theory 
as a contribution to ecumenical theology. Though Dr. Paul naturally writes 
from within his own tradition of English nonconformity, the book is eirenic in 
tone, as befits an author who has served for many years at the Ecumenical 
Institute, at Bossey, Switzerland. 

There is an excellent introduction providing a history of the word “atone- 
ment,” which would well deserve publication even apart from the rest of the 
book. The book itself is pleasantly written and occasionally enlivened by 
theological limericks and the like. Dr. Paul carries his learning lightly. He con- 
vincingly shows that for a full understanding of either a doctrine of the 
Atonement or a doctrine of the Sacraments, the relation between them must be 
understood. His thesis is much too important to be adequately considered in a 
brief review. It well deserves careful study. The interdependence of doctrines 
in Christian thought is becoming more and more fully appreciated in ec- 
umenical theology, and many will, even for that reason alone, welcome the 
appearance of this admirable book. G. MacG. 


Man’s Divine Nature. By Isaiah Jefferson Brame. Exposition Press, New York, 
1960. pp. 109. $3.00. 


Theology, once Queen of the Sciences, is now commonly accounted, rather, 
their step-aunt lately deceased, and philosophy as Kant understood it has 
been for some time unfashionable. There are no doubt several reasons for these 


facts. That the image of philosophy and theology has deteriorated is hardly 
surprising, in view of the large number of books which purport to be both and 
are neither. The author of the book under review, whose sub-title is The 
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Trinity of God, Christ, and Man, declares in the preface that ““This is not an ex- 
haustive treatise of the subject with which we deal.” This is indeed an under- 
statement. It answers no questions, philosophical or theological, that anyone 
need ask. It takes no account of even the most obvious, traditional question. 
For example, the problem of evil is discussed, in the last chapter entitled 
“‘A Sustaining Philosophy,” as follows: “Evil may seem at times to be stronger 
than goodness. But it all depends on whether we take the long view of things, 
or whether we look at the immediate aspects of conditions around us.”’ This 
sort of thing may do for a sermon; but it is difficult to see why books should be 
published that are really no more than a sermon of greater length than can be 
borne orally. 

There is, indeed, room for popular books explaining in simple terms the rela- 
tion between the sciences and philosophy, between religion and theology; 
but when Sir James Jeans is taken as an example of the modern scientist, it 
is not easy to see who would profit in 1960 by the reading of this book. There 
is a good deal of second-hand James, Jung, and Tillich. They seem to serve 
no purpose, and in the end we find only a declaration that the “‘philosophy” 
the author claims to have presented is that which has sustained him “in a 
long period of years as a Christian minister.’’ That ministers feel the need of 
no greater sustenance is a serious indictment of their training. A trained 
ministry need not be a company of scholars; but surely it ought to be a company 
of men who are aware of at least the obvious problems of educated men and 
women. In the opinion of the present reviewer there is a very great need for 
books that are popularizations of scholarly work, and of what the French call 


demi-vulgarizations. However, one of the many things wrong with the present 
book is that the author does not appear to have anything to vulgarize. ‘““The 
logical starting place for an enquiry into the meaning of human nature is the 
story of the creation of man in the first and second chapters of the Book of Gene- 
sis,’ writes the author. This is indeed a large claim. It is not, of course, intended 
as a claim. It is just part of the outpouring of verbiage, which is apparently 


supposed to serve as a nostrum for those who cannot think. The function of 
the incantation in religion is not to be lightly regarded; it has a place. The place, 
however, is not a book; and this is among the excessively large number of books 
whose existence can hardly be justified in an age in which, for all the magnitude 
of our human institutions, considerations of space compel us to confine even 
important works within the compass of microfilm. G. MacG. 


J. G. Hamann: A Stupy tn CuristiAn ExistenTIALisM. By Ronald Gregor Smith. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1960. pp. 270. $5.00. 


Kant’s friend Hamann, an unsystematic and enigmatic writer, who read the 
Critique of Pure Reason in manuscript, was one of the founders of the revolt 
against scholasticism and the Aufkldrung, and the man who most directly 
influenced Kierkegaard. Humean, Socratic, and an ardent semi-evangelical 
Christian, he ought to be better known than he is: he anticipated such diverse 
movements as existentialism, the grammar of logic, language analysis, and 
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pragmatic personalism. Professor Smith has done us a service by providing a 
volume in which he offers an account of Hamann’s life and thought, and trans- 
lates an important selection of his writings. He points out Hamann’s recognition 
of Hume’s revolutionary undercutting of traditional epistemology by demanding 
a serious consideration of the nature and role of belief in metaphysics. Quoting 


Hamann: 


Hume is always my man, because he at least honours the principle 
of belief and has taken it up into his system. Our countryman [Kant] 
keeps on chewing the cud of Hume’s fury against causality, without 
taking this matter of belief into account. That does not seem to me to 
be honest. Hume’s Dialogues end with the Jewish and Platonic hope 
of a prophet who is to come; and Kant is more like a cabbalist who 
turns an aion into the godhead, in order to establish mathematical 
certainty, which Hume, excluding geometry, restricts more to arith- 
metic (244f.). 


The Attic philosopher, Hume, needs faith when he eats an egg or 
drinks a glass of water.... If he needs faith for eating and drinking 
why does he deny his own principle when he is giving his judgment 
about higher things than eating and drinking? . . . If only Hume were 
honest and consistent—yet despite all his errors he is like Saul among 


the prophets (241). 


Hamann was existentialist in his deliberate rejection of system, his refusal to 
distinguish between temporal and eternal truths, and in his rejection of the 
autonomy of ‘pure reason’ as a source of ontological truth. ‘“The tree of knowl- 
edge,” he wrote, “has robbed us of the fruit of life’? (260). Philosophy as a 
technical and academic enterprise is “incompetent, ice-cold and cadaverous” 
(258). And again, “‘All chatter about reason is pure wind: language is its organ 
and criterion, as Young says. Tradition is the second element ....We are 
still needing a grammar of reason” (245, 250). Kant, as Professor Smith points 
out, tried unsuccessfully to pull Hamann back to the spirit and Christianity of 
the Enlightenment; the writer also calls attention to the fact that Hamann 
failed to see that Kant and he were working on common principles and for a 
common cause, if from different standpoints. Extraordinarily modern, Hamann 
differed from Kierkegaard by espousing an existentialism of health, not of 
sickness. W. L. 


QUAKERS AND THE ATLANTIC CuLTuRE. By Frederick B. Tolles. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1960. pp. xiii-160. $3.95. 


“Freedom was the essence of the Quaker way of life as it developed within the 
matrix of the Atlantic culture.” Treating this theme in his brief book, Pro- 
fessor Tolles points up the broad significance of specialized studies of Quaker 
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history such as he himself has made. In doing so he provides for the reader 
whose knowledge of Quakerism is casual, a lucid, unpretentious, and stimulating 
account of a sect which for three hundred years has had influence out of all 
proportion to its small number of adherents. From individual conviction the 
early Quakers built a community of spirit which seemingly made formal 
organization unnecessary. In short, they were men (and women), not Organ- 
ization Men. Paradoxically, Quakers both in England and America have on 
occasion influenced political decisions and held important political office. 
Their commitment to order has made them good businessmen, and their 
reverence for direct experience has made them alert to science and proficient 
in it. Initially hostile to the fine arts, Quakers in their preference for simplicity 
made an artistic contribution in prose style, architecture, and home furnishings. 
In contrast to the Evangelicals, whose theological views were similar, the 
Quakers in their Quietism were able to function and to develop in what 
Professor Tolles calls “‘a cultural pluralism.” Professor Tolles is himself a 
Quaker. His book ably illustrates the genius of this faith at its best: conviction 
without fanaticism. B. R. McE., JR. 


JAPANESE BuppuisM. By Charles Eliot. Barnes and Noble, Inc., New York, 1959. 
pp. xxx-449. $7.00. 


This second impression of an authoritative work by Sir Charles Norton Edg- 
cumbe Eliot, III (1862-1931), author of the three-volume Hinduism and Buddhism 
(1921), provides another occasion for noticing a book which deserves enduring 
praise. First published in 1935, this volume consists of three “‘Books.” Book I, 


““A Survey of Buddhism in India and China,” has chapters on ““The Canon,” 
**The Doctrines,” ““Buddhism in India,” ‘“‘The Pantheon,” and “‘Buddhism in 
China.” Book II, “History of Japanese Buddhism,” includes chapters on “‘In- 
troduction of Buddhism,” ‘‘Nara Period: The Older Sects,’ ‘‘Heian Period: 
Tendai and Shingon,” “Rise of New Sects: Jodo and Shinshu,” “‘Nicherin and 
Zen,” “The Dark Ages,” and “Tokugawa Period: Crystallization of the 
Church.” Book III, ‘““The Sects and Their Doctrines,”’ treats ‘“Tendai,” ““Shin- 
gon,” “Amidism,” “Zen,” and ‘“‘Nicherin.”’ Loaded with historical detail, 
clearly and fascinatingly written, remarkably accurate considering the vast 
periods of time and territory encompassed and the status of materials available 
when it was written, this volume will continue to be regarded as a sound source 
of information about Japanese Buddhism. 

University of New Mexico A. J. B. 


Zen Comes West: THE PRESENT AND FuTuRE OF ZEN BUDDHISM IN BRITAIN. 
By Christmas Humphreys. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1960. pp. 207. 
$4.75. 

The “West” referred to in the title of this volume means mainly “‘a body of 


thirty London citizens” constituting Humphrey’s Zen Class in the Buddhist 
Society of London which “may well be an epitome of the city, of the country 
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and, possibly, of the Western mind.” The volume consists mainly of excerpts 
from eighty-three letters to members of his Class and notes from talks to his 
Class. These constitute ‘“‘Part Two, Class Work.” “‘Part One, Zen Comes 
West,” serves as a brief introduction and consists of three chapters, the first 
presenting some general remarks about Zen, the second citing contributions 
of some Western writers on Zen and claiming that “‘the West must have Zen 
without its Japanese clothing as soon as Western clothing can be made for it,” 
and the third recalling a visit with Mrs. Ruth Sasaki, of the First Zen Institute 
in New York, with whom he differs on some points (“So we shall carry on in our 
way, and leave our American friends to continue with theirs’) and eight 
other letters of his correspondence with Toby, an Irishman living in France. 
“Part Three, Experiments in Zen,” consists of four chapters, three dealing 
with “experiments” devoted to questions put to members of his Class to be 
answered in writing. Excerpts from answers are cited to indicate some progress 
in insight in these members (and thus in “‘the Western mind’’). The final 
chapter, “Survey and Prophecy,” outlines the problem of how to supply effective 
leadership to the Zen group and warns that “‘We shall not in the West achieve 
satori by sitting still, cross-legged or otherwise, but by fierce endeavor and 
strong strife.” His prophecy is platitudinous, predicting popularization and 
deterioriation of quality but an appeal to some first-class minds. Zen “will 
appeal to the English” because they “‘are in one sense strangely mystical. They 
love non-sense ....If one book can epitomize this quality of the national 
mind it is Alice in Wonderland, the apotheosis of the logic of a-logic, the reign of 
nonsense far beyond the unkind barriers of sense.’ Summary: A report on how 
Humphreys conducts his Zen Class. A picture of Humphreys, Alan W. Watts 
and D. T. Suzuki lunching together serves as a frontispiece. 

University of New Mexico A. J. B. 


Tue BaLancep Lire. By Hans Freund. The Philosophical Library, New York, 
1959. pp. 186. $4.50. 


As suggested by the title, the book contains a discussion of the good life and 
how to achieve it. In pursuance of such a quest the author presents what he 
‘self-centered”’ 


‘ 


considers to be the basic drives in man: on the one hand, the 
desires (the “re-creative,”’ that of “‘material security”’ and “social recognition’’), 
and, on the other hand, the “‘world-centered” desires (the “religious,” the 
“creative” and that of “fellowship”). He then discusses the natural and in- 
evitable conflicts which arise between the former and the latter, as well as the 
possible control of this conflict through “‘effort decisions.”” But he notes that, 
“effort decisions” must be made in accordance with a set of rules or principles, 
if we hope to arrive at “the best solutions.”’ In an attempt to settle on a set of 
rules most adequate for this task, an analysis is made of the three great ethical 
theories to come out of the West: Hedonism, Eudaemonism (as conceived by 
Aristotle), and Christianity. 

Out of this discussion Freund believes that the ‘“‘final values” are three: 
communion (with God), fellowship (with one’s fellow man), and creativity. 
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The good life consists in achieving a unity or harmony of these three values, 
that is, “the balanced life.’ But education is required to aid the individual in 
striving for this unity or balance, and the author devotes the last portion of the 
book to a general discussion of such education: moral, religious, fellowship, 
and creative education. He finds the first three of these four lacking in adequacy 
for western culture. 

The book, for the most part, is well written and the result of thoughtful 
effort. However, there is one criticism that cannot be resisted. One gets the 
distinct notion that “communion with God” may be achieved only through 
western religious teaching and that “fellowship”’ is to be gained by service to 
western man (although Freund points out that the “‘balanced life’’ has been 
achieved by “individuals the world over”) (174). It may be asked: is this 
emphasis consistent with a ‘moral theory” which purports to be non-rel- 
ativistic ? 

Orange County State College W. H. A. 


Stay witH Gop. By Francis Brabazon. Garuda Books, Woombye, Queensland, 
1959. pp. 166. $4.50. 

The title suggests a book consistent with orthodox religious thinking, but perusal 
of its contents proves otherwise. Eastern minds no doubt may absorb and under- 
stand what appears utterly confusing and contrary to serious thinking. The 
book was written by a disciple of Meher Baba, who, according to their belief, 
is God—equal with Jesus and Mohammed, Krishna and others. When Meher 
Baba dies, another ““God”’ will be revealed. The work is in verse, revealing an 
insight into Hindu thinking, but it is doubtful if it will attract many Western 
readers. M. G. 


Beccars IN VELVET. By Carlyle Marney. Abingdon Press, New York, 1960. 
pp. 127. $2.00. 


Many wholesome truths are written into this slender volume. It is a good 
book to read when deep concentration is impossible, but where judicious 
thought is not out of place. The tone of the book is religious throughout. The 
author observes that religion furnishes a “reference point outside myself.” 


M. G. 


Tue Recovery or Purpose. By Emile Cailliet. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1959. pp. 11-178. $3.50. 


Disturbed over the increasing pessimism of our time, Professor Emile Cailliet, 
America’s leading authority on Blaise Pascal, discusses a very pertinent problem 
in our day. He points out that the modernity of such writers as Bertrand Russell 
and Professor W.T. Stace has not chilled or refuted religion but has merely 
passed it by. The problem is summarized by the statement “that no personality 
can ever become a part of the scientist’s world model. Neither can a personal 
God...strictly speaking, science cannot help but be atheistic. Neither can it 
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escape being characterized as ‘de-personalized activity’ within the structure 
of a personality-producing universe’ (50). In contrast, the approach of 
religion is through the life of faith centered in the life of individual and collective 
religious experience. This need not lead to a kind of spiritual schizophrenia, 
although the danger is for the religious and scientific approaches to reality 
to be mutually exclusive. The author has been profoundly influenced, not 
only by the writings of Albert Schweitzer, but also by the missionary doctor’s 
personal commitment, and the author finds in this man of Lamberene a basic 
approach to the resolution of the problems. Man lives and thinks, the writer 
contends, in terms of the subject-object dialectical tension; this is the price 
we must all pay for the privilege of thinking. Hence, a recognition of this tension 
is crucial in evaluating the problems of faith and reason, science and religion. 

In answer to the basic question of the book, the author does not advocate 
the super-imposition of a faith conceived in one generation upon the mind of 
the present generation. Rather, he finds a recovery of purpose in the recognition 
of God as the Principle and End of all things and the acceptance of man’s 
alienation from God and from man’s true self. The true charter of purpose 
is in Psalm 139 and in Matthew 6:25-34. These passages, the writer suggests, 
are the peak expressions of the Biblical disclosure of Purpose. The tragic view 
of life has not only infiltrated modern man’s thinking through his scientific 
pursuits but it has also plagued contemporary theology and is expressed by 
attitudes of self-debasement which “border more on the pathological than 
on the evangelical” (165). Furthermore, such over-emphases on the ransom 
theory of the atonement and other parallel doctrines tend to stress the tragic 
plight of the human situation. Dr. Cailliet’s answer is not in a Christian hu- 
manism nor in a staid orthodoxy, but rather in the recovery of a sense of purpose 
rooted in the acknowledgement of ultimate dependence on God as well as a 
rediscovery of the Biblical and prophetic view of Purpose. 

This is a disturbing book for those who stand in the liberal Protestant 
tradition because the author in a sense straddles the fence between orthodoxy 
and liberalism. The dangers of his position are in the tendency to divide 
reason and faith, science and religion, so that they are viewed as two independ- 
ent and separate ways of knowing. Also, non-critical acceptance of Christian 
revelation as the answer to problems raised by “‘the natural man”’ is too easy 
a solution in a day when man desires to understand rationally all facets of his 
experience. The volume is well worth reading and it is recommended for any 
person who has arrived at too easy a conclusion to the problem of purpose 
in a world of fact. 5. We 


THe Principte or Trutn. By Peter D. King. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York, 1960. pp. v-110. $3.75. 


This treatise is offered to the public as a framework for “‘a science of mankind.” 
Understanding, the author suggests, is the “‘core of the Principle of Truth,” 
but it has its roots in agnosticism and, like agnosticism, it says: ““we do not 
know’’—yet, from this position he is sure “it will climb to a level of certainty 
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which offers meaning to life.”” Anyone may see how doubt aids in the long 
search for a sure faith in God and truth, but the author denies faith as something 
lacking in this search. Then, what magic does he offer that meaning in life 
can come from assertions of doubt? 

“What am I? How am I? Why am I?” establish Truth. “If there is only 
me, I am everything; since I am, then Truth exists.” Thus the author jumps 
to conclusions, without even the careful deductions of Descartes. But as for 
God—‘“God, if he exists, is dwarfed by Truth” (21). However, the ancient 
Book says concerning God: “J am the way, the truth, and the life.” M. G. 


INTEGRATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE INTEGRATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. By Oliver L. Reiser. Porter Sargent, 
Boston, 1958. pp. 478. $8.00. 


Professor Reiser tells us that “the world ... faces the ghastly prospect of an 
imminent and universal doom, unless we humans can muster the energy and 
intelligence necessary to create a World Philosophy as the mental foetus, a 
World Sensorium as the mature organ, and a Planetary Democracy as the 
action-patterns, of an emerging universal civilization” (2). That is to say, an 
integration of human knowledge to produce a common nucleus of concepts, 
methods, and aspirations must be our task. Professor Reiser has devoted 
himself to this task, and thus this book is the weaving of the following formu- 
lations into a cosmology: “(1) a theory of the dimensional nature of thought- 
systems; (2) a solution to the problem of knowledge based on Brouwer’s 
intuitionism and a system-theory conceived in non-Aristotelian fashion; (3) a 
novel theory of the creation of matter; (4) a theory of emergent evolution by 
way of archetypal synthesis; (5) a generalized theory of communication and 
a parallel resolution of the body-mind dualism; (6) the beginnings of an hypo- 
thesis for parapsychology to explain extra-sensory perception; (7) a conception 
of a planetary democracy in terms of a panpsychistic electro-magnetic society 
as the next emergent level of synthesis’’ (8). 

The major criticism one may bring against this work is that the cosmology 
therein cannot be secured. There is no decision procedure for selecting one 
unification rather than another. Substantive unification of the sciences and, 
much less, substantive unification of the sciences and aspirations (value judge- 
ments) are impossible tasks, at least in the foreseeable future. Consider that 
some sciences, such as sociology, are still in a stage of little development. 
Consider also that values lie outside of science. Furthermore, unification of 
the sciences cannot occur in terms of mathematics (Reiser’s pan-mathematism). 
Mathematical concepts are non-substantive. Nor is it likely to occur in terms 
of concepts taken from the sciences of least extension (Reiser’s utilization of 
concepts of physical science in relation to society, e.g., an electromagnetic 
society). As Professor Werkmeister suggested, unification of the sciences is 
likely to occur in terms of concepts taken from the sciences of greatest extension, 
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i.e., the social sciences. Finally, one may question whether man will be doom- 
ed unless he is a god, i.e., an all-knowing being. 
The Ohio State University E. S. M. 


Locic as A HuMAN INnstRUMENT. By Francis H. Parker and Henry B. Veatch. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1959. pp. xviii-422. $5.50. 


The publication of a new logic text is not an unusual event, but a text which 
considers logic as a tool of philosophical thinking is most uncommon. The new 
work of Professors Parker and Veatch presents logic as the order of right 
thinking about real things. It is most refreshing to encounter such a work in 
an age when the art of performing operations upon mathematical symbols is 
supposed to make thinking unnecessary. 

This textbook treats all the traditional material of logic, divided into the 
usual three sections. Part I deals with the concept in its relation to its object, 
the essences of real things. Part II presents the logic of propositions, with 
immediate inference. Great attention is given to the relation of judgment to real 
existence. This may seem somewhat ‘metaphysical’ for an elementary logic 
course but is essential for the understanding of the real function of propositions. 
The final part deals with the traditional logic of argument, but it also includes 
such modern notions as truth-tables, diagrams, and a few elementary symbols. 
The last few chapters examine the logic of induction and scientific method. 
They include the procedures of such thinkers as J. S. Mill; but Professor 
Veatch’s own original contributions to the logic of science are also utilized. A 
brief bibliography suggests further reading. 

This large book contains much more than the traditional rules of logic. It 
seeks to enable the student to understand the metaphysical ground of logical 
operations, and to point out what there is in real things which enables us to 
think about them the way we do. This wealth of philosophical content makes 
the work a kind of introduction to many of the most fundamental problems of 
epistemology and metaphysics, and suggests some of the possible solutions. 

At times the philosophical content of this book seems almost unnecessarily 
abundant. For example, one wonders if it is really indispensable to include a 
discussion of the four causes of Aristotle (Ch. 15). The authors sometimes 
depart from traditional terminology, as when they translate suppositio as ‘desig- 
nation’ (Ch. 9), a shift which can only confuse those who know the estab- 
lished term. Lovers of poetry will regret the absence of Barbara, Celarent, Darii. 

Professors Parker and Veatch have written what is perhaps the most philo- 
sophically solid logic textbook to be published recently. It may be used in class 
and read with profit by all who wish to re-establish logic in its traditional and 
rightful place as an introduction to philosophical thinking. P. J. W. M. 


A PutLosopHEer Looks at Science. By John G. Kemeny. The D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York, 1959. pp. xii-273. $4.75. 


Professor Kemeny looks at the presuppositions of science, at science itself, 
and at the problems arising out of science. The results of his viewing are 
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presented in simple language. Also, since “the plan of the book . . . is organized 
to appeal to the interested layman” :(xi), it would appear that teachers now 
have a text admirably suited to introductory courses in philosophy of science. 
But there is another characteristic of the work that mitigates against such 
usage. Complex issues are obscured by a unified sketch whose overall justifi- 
cation is not stated. 

To illustrate what I am asserting, consider that Professor Kemeny sets forth 
the identity of mathematics and advanced logic. No discussion of other philos- 
ophies of mathematics is presented, nor does he support his logicism. Further- 
more, the nature of his logicism is not clear. Yet one suspects the narrowing 
of rationality to science, since there is apparently an equating of logic and 
rationality and since he goes on to make science an applied mathematics. 
Values are rightly left outside of science, but are they rightly left in the realm 
of irrationality? Such issues must be raised for the interested layman. 

Finally, the hope “that the unified picture . . . will be of interest even to the 
expert” (xi) might well be unfulfilled. Usually experts are interested in why 
this picture and not another. 

Ohio State University E. S. M. 


THEORIES OF ScrieNTIFIC METHOD: THE RENAISSANCE THROUGH THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century. By Ralph M. Blake, Curt 7. Ducasse, and Edward H. Madden. 
University of Washington Press, Seattle, Washington, 1960. pp. iv-346. 
$6.50. 

This work should be of excellent ancillary use for courses in inductive logic, 

in the philosophy of science, or in epistemology. One of its best features is nu- 


merous and well selected statements of the thinkers themselves: da Vinci, Des- 
cartes, Francis Bacon, Hobbes, Newton, Hyme, Herschel, Whewell, Mill, 
Jevons, Peirce, Wright, as well as many others who were involved with these 
men in contemporary correspondence or controversy about the various methods. 
The authors have also made important correlations among the various theories, 
and thus they show the development of the problems in an informative way. 

Especially valuable are the notes which annotate the material of each 
chapter. These have been left in the respective languages of the originals, a 
consideration which will be appreciated by scholars who use the work. Regret- 
tably, however, the notes appear in the back of the book. It is hard when they 
play hide-and-seek with the interested reader. Would that they appeared on 
the citation pages! 

The studies made here are concerned chiefly with the logic and the as- 
sumptions of science. Only incidental reference is made, when necessary, to 
the development of science. They are therefore concerned mostly with the 
philosophers of science, and not so much with scientists. 

There can be no doubt that the authors have great merit for bringing 
together these various theories in one book, for it is handy, comprehensive, and 
most interestingly arranged. 

Los Angeles City College A. J. W. 
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PuitosopHy oF Science. St. John’s University Press, Jamaica, New York, 
1960. pp. 164. 


The progress of the natural sciences in recent centuries has brought about great 
changes in the philosophical understanding of the world. Some philosophers 
have identified natural science with knowledge itself. Others seek to interpret 
the new science in the light of traditional realistic philosophy. This inter- 
pretation assigns knowledge of physical nature to an important, but not to 
the highest, place in the hierarchy of wisdom. This volume contains seven 
lectures which seek to interpret science in this latter way, with the aid of meta- 
physical principles which are not themselves facts observed empirically within 
a scientific system. The lectures were delivered at the new Philosophy of 
Science Institute at St. John’s University. A second series, on the Philosophy 
of Physics, is to be published shortly. 

Although the study of natural phenomena may be useful, convenient, or 
informative, it does not necessarily enable us to understand the reasons why 
things happen. In his lecture, “Reasons for the Facts of Organic Life,” Professor 
Kane points out that biology at present is restricted to merely emperiological 
or phenomenal description. It consequently needs to be supplemented by a 
philosophical biology, which would exhibit the vital principle which organizes 
the behaviour of living things in view of an end. The work of Hans Driesch 
and others has led to the reintroduction into biology of the notion of form, 
soul, or entelechy, since the actions of living things seem to be explicable only 


in terms of a future result. 
Professor Rudolph Allers contributes a lecture on ““The Unconscious,” in 


which he notes the affinity between the psychological notion of the unconscious 
and the philosophical notion of memory, which has a long history going back 
to Plato. Memory, like the unconscious, selects, completes, and elaborates the 
experiences of the past (151). The contemporary psychology of the unconscious 
has discovered new dimensions in a traditional idea. Nevertheless, the psychol- 
ogy of Freud is limited by his naturalistic outlook, in which reason is reduced 
to secondary rationalization. The collective unconscious of Jung is much 
indebted to the idealist notion that the content and activity of mind must be 
explained by principles innate in mind itself, rather than by the contact of 
mind with a real world. 

Other contributors to this excellent collection discuss the notions of matter 
and of chemical substance in the light of classical philosophy and of modern 
science. The lectures exhibit the perennial insights of older philosophical ideas 
when applied to the understanding of modern empirical science. 

P. J. W. M. 


Tue Brotocica, Way or THoucut. By Morton Beckner. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1959. pp. vii-200. $6.00. 


Professor Beckner’s Work is an outstanding contribution to the philosophy of 
science in that it is the first comprehensive attempt to set forth the logical 
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nature of the “biological way of thinking.” Prior to this work, philosophers 
of science have dealt largely with the “‘physical way of thinking”; ard, thus, 
the logical nature of the “‘scientific way of thinking”’ was viewed in this context. 
Of course, there were the writings of the organismic biologists who stressed 
rather than explicated the uniqueness of biological methodology, and other 
writings of philosophers of biology who concerned themselves with teleology 
and attempted to sort out the metaphysical from the methodological issues in 
biology. 

The comprehensiveness of the work can be indicated by pointing out the 
modes of concept formation and explanation in biology which are treated. 
Three modes of concept formation—the polytypic, the historical, and the 
functional—are described as to their logical properties, and their use in biology 
is illustrated through a discussion of the New Systematics. Two modes of 
explanation—the genetic (historical) and the teleological—are analyzed as 
subclasses of model-explanation, and their utility shown in relation to selection 
theory. 

The Ohio State University E. S. M. 


Dimensions oF Minp. Edited by Sydney Hook. New York University Press, 
New York, 1960. pp. xiii-281. $5.00. 


The title of this book is a serious misnomer. Readers who are cognizant of 
L. L. Thurstone and his use of the same expression will be looking for a discus- 
sion of factors. There is nothing of factor analysis in it and nothing of dimensions 
of any other kind. It is about mind. 

The contents represent a symposium, the third in a series sponsored by the 
New York University Institute of Philosophy. “Represent” is the word, because 
not all the contributions of the 29 authors seem to have been presented in full. 

The symposium was inspired by the growing versatility of modern computers 
in their handling of intellectual problems. The evidently haunting question 
is whether such machines will at some point acquire consciousness or minds, 
even perhaps souls. This question revives the perennial mind-body problem, 
to which the largest part of the volume is devoted. Perhaps nothing new is 
expressed on this subject, but one could hardly find so many views expressed 
in any other one place, by writers so distinguished as Wolfgang Kohler, Herbert 
Feigei, Stephen C. Pepper, or W. P. Bridgman. 

A second section of the book is led off by a general statement by Norbert 
Wiener. Others discuss properties of computing machines and speculate con- 
cerning their possible claims to consciousness. 

A third and smallest section on “Concept Formation” seems out of place 
at first, but we are somewhat prepared for it by authors who speculate concern- 
ing whether the mind-body problem, after all, is a matter of concept develop- 
ment. This section is led by a theoretical paper by Stephen Toulmin, who em- 
phasizes genetic stratification as the nature of the logical structure of concepts. 
The remaining papers are devoted to “tearing this paper apart.” 
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This volume is worth reading by philosophers and by psychologists who 
specialize in thinking and by others who enjoy the views of leading thinkers. 


J. P.G. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA 


SociaL Prosiems in America. By Harry C. Bredemeier and Jackson Toby. Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1960. pp. xvi-510. $6.75. 


This volume, whose subtitle is “Costs and Casualties in an Acquisitive Society,”’ 
is an original study in that area where ethics, clinical psychology and sociology 
converge. The presupposition is that the sensitive zone of American life is not 
one of mere appetite for money or things, but is rather that of the self-image 
which, as Mead taught, the individual finds mirrored in his public rating. The 
basic components of this self-evaluation are socially determined standards of 
adequacy (competence of achievement), worthiness (what is good to do and 
be), gratification (experiences society defines as intrinsically worthwhile), and 
security (desirable emotional bonds with other people). When the individual 
feels inadequate, frustrated, inferior, he is self-devalued, shamed, dissatisfied, 
insecure and sometimes rootless. Burdened by a cruel self-image, he attempts, 
in one way or another to escape from, or adjust to it, not uncommonly in a 
manner that has undesirable social consequences. Fifteen such inadequate 
types of reaction to defeat and inferiority are here explored. What is unique, 
apart from the psychological-ethical approach, is the manner of treatment: 
the authors present the reader with a series of short, dramatic picture-studies of 
individual people in trouble, taken from real life and literature. Thus dramatical- 
ly presented, or personalized, one’s imagination is aroused and the points are 
brought home clearly and forcefully. While the general tone of the volume is 
negative, since it is concerned with pathology, the authors believe in Ameri- 
canism and “hopefully anticipate a more favorable balance sheet in the twenty- 
first century” (xi). W. L. 


Your INALIENABLE Ricuts. By Philip B. Yeager and John R. Stark. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1960. pp. vii-274. $5.00. 


This book provides authentic answers by competent authorities to some 280 
legal questions that are of interest to everybody, covering a lot of ground 
respecting personal affairs, health, home, public relations, business, society, 
criminal situations, property, court relations, government, life and death. The 
answers are short, pithy, and illustrated by cases. Besides being informative, 
the volume, written in a conversational and breezy style, makes good bed-side 
reading. College instructors might also find in it some useful illustrations for 


classes in logic or ethics. W. L. 
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Tue ConstiTuTIon oF Liserty. By F. A. Hayek. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. pp. x-570. $7.50. 


The worst mistake in the political career of Sir Winston Churchill was, in the 
summer of 1945, to accuse Messrs. Attlee and Morrison, his colleagues in the 
War Cabinet, of intending to do away with liberty. It has been said that Sir 
Winston spoke under the inspiration of Hayek’s best-seller, The Road to Serfdom. 
The enormous volume now under review—patently a sequel—is unlikely to 
touch a responsive chord in the bosom of any living statesman, Unwilling to 
call himself either liberal or conservative, Hayek characterizes himself as an 
“Old Whig” and finds the essence of Whig doctrine in the ideas of James Mad- 
ison. The first half of the book is devoted to an arduous exposition of the 
author’s view of freedom and the relation of freedom to law. In the remainder, 
he subjects the Welfare State to detailed criticism. Although argued with 
some force and a considerable show of cogency, Hayek’s objections to contem- 
porary systems of taxation, social security, and unemployment compensation 
tend to reinforce the cynical “Old Tory” maxim that man has an inalienable 
right to starve in the streets and sleep under bridges. V.H.R. 


Tue Ipea or Eguatiry. Edited by George L. Abernethy. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Virginia. pp. 351. $6.00. 


It was a truly ingenious notion to compile an anthology illustrating the develop- 
ment of political theory by concentrating on one single strand of the web. 
In addition to the obligatory discussions of equality by Aristotle, Plato, Hobbes, 
Locke and other philosophers, the editor has included a number of more 
recondite items which are well worth having within a single binding: for 
example, a generous extract from the Putney debates of Cromwell’s army 
(100-15). Although this volume was designed for reference purposes, it would 
serve as a useful adjunct in teaching a basic course in the history of political 
thought. V. H.R. 


Tue PxHiLosopHy OF ABRAHAM LiNcOLN. Compiled by William E. Baringer. 
Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colo. pp. xxxii-167. $3.50. 


There is apparently no end to the making of anthologies. This, however, is 
a handy one, prepared from the recent Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
edited by Basler, Pratt and Dunlap, and issued in honor of the Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial. The selections are arranged by subject-matter (liberty, religion, 
labor, politics and politicians, etc.) and have been taken from private letters, 
handbills and public addresses. V. H.R. 


EDUCATION AND ComMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. Vidya Bhawan Society, Udaipur, 
1957. pp. vi-89. $1.50. 


This short collection of papers explores the relation of education to the social 
order of modern India. In a nation in which the schools in the past have 
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generally been cut off from community life, it is well that its scholars explore 
the desirability of the schools seeking to enrich that life and take advantage 
of community resources in improving the quality of their programs. In nations 
which have long paid lip service to “community schools,” it might also be well 
for scholars to re-examine the many problems involved in community-school 
relations. To this end, these papers should prove valuable. R. L. B. 


MAN AND LEARNING IN Mopern Society. By Charles E. Odegaard, et al. Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, Seattle, 1959. pp. vii-186. $5.00. 


The book consists of ten papers and addresses delivered at the inauguration of 
Charles E. Odegaard as President of The University of Washington, November, 
1958. These addresses concern education, law, the physical sciences, the human- 
ities, and modern art. Despite the variation in subject matter treated, there is 
a climate of opinion running through the book, which can be expressed as 
follows. First, because of the tremendous emphasis on research in the physical 
sciences today, there is a need for defending and promoting liberal education. 
Second, we must give up our quest for finality and certainty in all areas of 
study and encourage and reward individuals who have new insights regarding 
the solution of our ever emergent, novel problems. Third, there is a joint 
responsibility by both state-supported and privately supported institutions of 
higher learning in educating students and in promoting and defending what 
in a democracy is the basic value; namely, self development. 

Eugene V. Rostow puts his finger on an undesirable trend in America 
when he says : 


There is clearly something beginning to approach organized under- 
ground movements in the United States. Coercion, intimidation, 
boycott, and worse are common occurrences in many parts of the 
country. Since January, 1957, there have been sixty-seven bomb- 
ings or attempted bombings in the South alone. Not asingle person 
has yet received a jail sentence for these outrages.... Many who 
should be working with the President and with Congress to devise 
sound procedures for complying with the law have chosen, for the 
moment at least, to devote their energies to programs of nullifi- 
cation. (26-7) 


George Boas indicates the impact science has made on our liberal arts 
courses and the trend toward pragmatism in saying: ““Why are we satisfied 
when we discover the necessary and sufficient conditions for an occurrence?... 
It is because we are all children of Francis Bacon,... and we want power over 
the course of events”’ (135). 

The addresses on physical and biological sciences have no special bearing 
on the responsibility of modern educators, but will be interesting to the general 
public as information on rather special problems such as the effect of the quan- 
tum theory on scientific method and the new attitudes resulting from space 
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science and genetics. Also, they indicate the general direction in which the 
physical sciences are moving. 
The University of Texas D. L. M. 


REASON AND GeENtIus: Stupies In THEIR Oricin. By Alfred Hock. The Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1960. pp. 138. $3.75. 


The title of this book suggests two of the most complex and intriguing problems 
to which students of human nature have addressed themselves. Reason is one 
of the prized and intricate attributes of man, It was this quality that the ancient 
Greeks treasured above all else. And genius! How man has longed to understand 
the nature and origin of those special abilities that appear now and then in 
homo sapiens! 

As the sub-title indicates, this volume is an investigation into the origins of 
reason and genius. In essence, the study is composed of two separate investi- 
gations which at the deeper levels are related, although the relationship is 
not overtly developed. 

In the study of the origin of reason, characteristics of reasonable behavior 
are traced from their earliest manifestations in the adjustment of one-cell 
organisms through various manifestations in the biological world including 
the most complex forms of adaptation in man. The evidence is drawn from the 
studies of the various levels of life in the evolutionary scale. Reason developed 
as life, in its increasingly complex forms, has attempted to deal appropriately 
and efficiently with its environment. The closing section of Part I is a very 
thoughtful discussion of modern man’s urgent need for reason in his affairs. 

In the study of the nature and origin of genius, the author first undertakes 
to define “‘genius” by giving a number of examples of the accomplishments 
of men of special ability. This evidence is interestingly presented, but, because 
of the nature of the information available, the line between the genius and 
the non-genius never becomes entirely clear. Sections follow on the relation 
between genius and (1) heredity, (2) environment, (3) individual effort, (4) 
repetition, (5) constancy of purpose, (6) psychopathy, and (7) psychosis. 
Dr. Hock believes there is a special relation between genius and heredity, 
environment, and individual effort but that no one of these factors is definitive 
in the origin of genius. They each have a part and are interrelated. 

The essence of genius, according to the author, is the most economical 
use of energy achieved by highly efficient association of the elements of the 
mind in the satisfaction of sharply concentrated needs. He says: 


The determining factor is, exclusively, the effort invested in the 
attainment of a set goal, that is to say: the grand total of energies, 
the component terms of which sum are the forces of hereditary 
disposition, of environment, and of individual effort (p. 125). 


Thus, the distinctive quality of the genius is a special concentration of effort 
on a clearly defined goal. Whatever heightens this effective use of energy 
contributes to special accomplishment. The author does not attempt to say 
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whether the original supply of energy in the genius is greater than in others. 
However, that there is an intimate relation between the supply, availability, 
and effective use of energy and what is called genius seems to be well estab- 


lished. 
This little volume is clearly and interestingly written. Although the author 


quotes from a wide variety of sources, he leans most heavily on German studies. 


Students of the nature and origin of human mentality will wish to examine 
this volume. The current emphasis on programs for “bright’’ children makes a 


E. V. P. 


study of reason and genius timely. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Les GRANDS COURANTS DE LA PENSEE MONDIALE CONTEMPORAINE. Ouvrage 
publié sous la direction de M. F. Sciacca. Marzorati Editeur, Milan, 1958. 
pp. 1326. 


These two large volumes, paged continuously, consist of articles by various 
authors concerning the contemporary condition of philosophy in twenty-seven 
countries or regions. The project will be completed by a second part, dealing 
with the principal tendencies of modern philosophy, and by a third part con- 
taining biographical portraits. The entire work is edited by Professor Sciacca 
of the University of Genoa, who contributes an illuminating introduction. All 
the articles are printed in French only. 

This very valuable work furnishes a panorama of contemporary philosophy 
not provided by any other source. The articles, written by natives of each 
country, constitute an account of current intellectual tendencies in every part 
of the world. They examine not merely philosophy in the technical sense, but 
also such related fields as political thought, psychology, and historical scholar- 
ship. Each section concludes with a select bibliography providing the basis 
for further research. 

Only a few of the contributions can be mentioned individually. Professor 
von Rintelen emphasizes the role of phenomenology and existentialism in his 
account of German philosophy. The report on Latin America seems to reflect 
an unfortunate Marxist bias. Many articles, such as the one on China, seem to 
be admirably scholarly and objective. Others, such as those on India and on 
the Arab countries, suffer from an extreme nationalism appropriate to political 
propaganda rather than to philosophical scholarship. Professor Chaix-Ruy’s 
account of French thought lays out very clearly the many currents of ration- 
alism, realism, and existentialism which are active in that country. The 
articles on the smaller countries may be less significant intellectually, but they 
are particularly useful practically, since they often are the only reliable source 
of information on lesser known thinkers and intellectual movements. 

A work of this size and complexity naturally suffers from some unevenness. 
rhe division of articles on a national basis often results in a very nationalist 
point of view. Philosophy itself may disintegrate, as in the section on Japan, 
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into a consideration of the “national soul,’’ whatever that may mean. Some 
sections, such as that on Yugoslavia, have little to do with philosophy. Some 
authors are exiles, who find the philosophy of a country flourishing only in the 
diaspora; others are enthusiastic propagandists of the latest local ideology. The 
bibliographies are not linguistically uniform. Some of them print titles in 
French, or in Western languages only. Other bibliographies are entirely in 
such minor languages as Polish or Serbian, which are inaccessible to an inter- 
national public. There are many misprints (479), errors of translation (496), 
of spelling (1273) or of fact. Professors B. A. G. Fuller and W. H. Werkmeister 
are connected not with the state University of California but with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California (495). But these are relatively minor consider- 
ations, in view of the great range of ideas covered by over a score of different 
contributors, each of whom was free to interpret the thought of his country 
from his own point of view. 

Professor Sciacca and his collaborators have furnished us with a unique and 
invaluable instrument of information concerning contemporary philosophy in 
every part of the world. P. J. W. M. 


Stup1 IN OnoreE D1 M. F. Sciacca. A cura di M. T. Antonelli, M. Schiavone. Mar- 
zorati Editore, Milano, 1959. pp. ix-248. 


Professor Sciacca of The University of Genoa is one of the principal living 
representatives of a tradition of Christian idealism the origins of which extend 
back to St. Augustine. A group of Professor Sciacca’s friends have contributed 
articles to this Festschrift, which honors his twentieth year of university teaching. 
Although the various contributions are written from different philosophical 
points of view, they exhibit a common interest in a spiritualist philosophy of 
Christian inspiration. The articles, which are written in six languages, with 
French predominating, cannot be discussed individually. But mention may be 
made of the examination of the existence of God as a philosophical problem 
by Professor Caponigri of Notre Dame. The author sees neglected wisdom in 
the Augustinian ascent from necessary truth up to its transcendental source. 
Professor Forest of Montpellier points out that the experience of truth is interior 
to the mind. Nevertheless, in such an encounter the mind transcends itself and 
rises to a realm where the inner experiences of mind are discerned to be univer- 
sally valid. Although these ideas are derived ultimately from St. Augustine, 
modern idealist philosophy sheds new light on old principles. Other contrib- 
utors discuss Sciacca’s relation to recent tendencies in metaphysics and logic. 
This commemorative volume contains much food for thought concerning an 
idealist philosophy which is now out of fashion, particularly in this country, 
and yet which exhibits a long and remarkable history. Py. We Oe 


ORIENTAZIONI METAFISICHE. By Aimé Forest. Marzorati Editore, Milano, 1960. 
pp. 139. Lire 1,000. 


The latest volume in the Publications of the Institute of Philosophy of the 
University of Genoa, edited by Professor Sciacca, consists of an Italian trans- 
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lation of articles and lectures by Professor Forest of the University of Mont- 
pellier. The chapters are concerned partly with the history of philosophy, 
partly with systematic problems. An illuminating study of Pascal shows his 
affinity with the spirituality of St. Bernard. The Cistercian abbey of Port- 
Royal, with which Pascal and his friend Arnauld were associated, had main- 
tained the theological traditions of St. Bernard. The author presents the agree- 
ment between the mediaeval saint and Pascal through a comparison of the 
original texts. In both there is found the notion that the soul finds God in its 
very act of searching. Pascal’s method of considering philosophical problems, 
not as abstract speculations, but as moments in the spiritual life of the individual 
soul is completely in accord with the method of the great Cistercian saint. The 
historical basis of this agreement is, of course, a common inspiration from the 
method and doctrine of St. Augustine. 

Professor Forest studies other philosophers of the interior spiritual life, such 
as Maine de Biran, Maurice Blondel, and Louis Lavelle. He finds in them a 
common concern with philosophical thought as part of the life of the will and 
of the heart. 

The theoretical essays study philosophical problems such as art, communi- 
cation, the dialogue, and grace. The author finds a relation between art and 
philosophy. They are both concerned with an objective truth. But aesthetic 
and philosophical truth are not simply “given” (96). The truth is these areas 
is found only through a search, an exploration in accord with a spiritual order. 

This little volume of essays furnishes much insight into a neglected tradition 
of philosophical thinking, a tradition which discovers truth in an interior 
experience. The editor and author are two of the most distinguished exponents 
of that tradition of philosophy. They find that reason contemplating its interior 
light does not discover clear and distinct ideas, but a spiritual and metaphysical 
mystery illuminated by the heart. P. J. M. W. 


La Notion d’ “A Priort.”” Par Mikel Dufrenne. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1959. pp. 292. 1,400 francs. 


The problem of a priori knowledge has distressed philosophers since the time 
of Plato. The more common view of knowledge is that it is learned or derived 
from experience. Yet certain aspects of knowing are so difficult to explain on 
this hypothesis that a persistent current of thought has insisted that ideas, 
categories, or forms of thought are innate in mind and prior to experience. 
The latest monograph on the subject examines the a priori as a constitutive 
factor in the world as experienced, here called the “objective”’ a prion, and the 
a priori as characterizing the knowing subject, called the “subjective” a prion. 
The third part of the work deals with man in the world. The a prion appears 
here as the mark of man’s transcendence of the world of nature. The author 
exhibits the a priori, which has not been fashionable in the last century or so, 
as universally characteristic both of man in the world and of man as the subject, 
who gives the world its significance. 
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The documentary basis for this book is mainly drawn from German idealism 
and phenomenology, which the author treats merely as a starting-point for 
his own philosophy. He makes use of Heidegger’s notion of man-in-the-world, 
but objects that Heidegger eternalizes and infinitizes the finite subject (35). 
Dufrenne is equally doubtful of the phenomenology of Husserl, which subordi- 
nates the object known to the constituting subjectivity of the knowing subject 
(48). The author’s own view is that there is a dualism of subject and object, 
or of man and the world (228). The a priori serves to connect or harmonize them 
(257). The a priori of the subject constitutes the object, which is the great 
discovery of Kant (253). Yet the reality of the world is not limited to its subjec- 
tive signification; the world surpasses any possible activity of the subject, on 
which point Dufrenne goes beyond transcendental idealism. Since the knowing 
subject finds himself in a world, transcendence is given to him. Since the world 
is for a subject, it has an internal connection with the knower. 

This blend of traditional idealism with the contemporary phenomenology 
of subjectivity furnishes a new analysis of the problem of the relation of man 
and the world. The author shows from the phenomenology of consciousness 
itself that man and the world are correlative or complementary principles. 

Perhaps, however, the community of man and the world is not simply a 
fact of phenomenological analysis, but is based on a properly metaphysical 
foundation, from which Dufrenne shies away. In any case, this short but illumi- 
nating book is not a new system of metaphysics; it is a contribution to the solution 
of the metaphysical question of the relation of man and the world by means of 


the a prion which is omnipresent in both subject and object. 
P. J. W. M. 


METAFISICA DE LA INTEGRALIDAD. By Alberto Caturelli. University Press, Cordoba, 
Argentina, 1959. pp. 439. 


The title of this work may be rendered in English The Metaphysics of Completeness, 
or The Metaphysics of Integralism. Moreover, it is the metaphysics of Michele 
F. Sciacca, an outstanding Christian idealist who derives much from St. Au- 
gustine, Rosmini, Gentile, Blondel, as well as from Kant, Kierkegaard, and 
from “‘authentic existentialism” in general. Professor Caturelli has given us a 
thorough up-to-date account of Sciacca’s prolific writings, and has traced out 
the growth and unfolding of philosophical convictions in the philosopher’s 
own life experiences. Caturelli succeeds well in showing the ontological power 
in Sciacca’s integralistic or “completion” metaphyscis. 

In that metaphysics are to be found features of actual, that is modern, or 
immanent philosophy which, though often disastrous, may be saved through 
Sciacca’s metantropeia; i.e., through the integralism of man (402). There are also 
to be found aspects of classical philosophy; these are always present in modern 
actual philosophy—in the tradition of Malebranche-Rosmini growing out of 
Thomas, Augustine, Plotinus, Plato. 

In his final chapter Caturelli asks ““Why not now?” 
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Open the door to a new Christian synthesis, a re-ordaining and a 
saving of the actual world ? This has already happened twice in history: 
why not now? The metaphysics of integralism, in so far as it emerges 
in the same parabolic crisis of contemporary thought, has permitted 
Sciacca to compass with profundity and decision the grave problems 
of the actual world, the crisis of civilization, and signalizes what we 
might call the mission of Latin culture (408). 


The reader will note a lofty Christian ardor of this book, and he will also 
appreciate the Latin grace of Caturelli’s writing about Sciacca. 
Los Angeles City College Ri 5. We 


GESCHICHTE DER PuHiLosopure. Von Gerhard Lehmann. Sammlung Gédschen, 


Berlin, 1960. pp. 114. 


This small paperback gives the interested reader a first brief glimpse of the chief 
representatives (in Germany) of phenomenology and ontology, and (in the 
United States and England) of pragmatism and neo-realism during the first 
third of the twentieth century. Bibliographical appendices serve as guides to 


independent further study. W. H. W. 


Der SINNHAFTE AUFBAU DER SOZIALEN WELT. Von Alfred Schiitz. Springer- 
Verlag, Vienna, 2nd ed., 1960. pp. 286. $4.75. 


His untimely death prevented the author from preparing a “‘revised’’ second 
edition of this work, which, on its first publication in 1932, aroused considerable 
interest. We do not know what changes the author himself might have made in 
his work, for the present book is simply a reprint of the first edition. 

The theme of the book, however, is as fascinating and important now as it 
ever was. As the title suggests, the author intends to present a “meaningful 
structuralization of the social world.”” He hopes to achieve his goal by providing 
a philosophical foundation for Max Weber’s “‘verstehende Soziologie.”” The 
approach to this problem is inspired by Husserl’s phenomenological analyses. 
Its key category, however, is Bergson’s conception of time. The epistemological 
fusion of Bergson, Husserl, and Max Weber in a new synthesis of “‘“comprehens- 
ing”’ other persons in our “being with them” in the world is, in any event, an 
achievement of considerable significance. The argument is tightly woven and, 
if not always convincing, is at least a challenge for us to re-think the philo- 
sophical foundations of all our knowledge in the social sciences. One might 
wish that sociologists and philosophers in the United States would take this 
challenge seriously; for here emerges a conception of society as a structured 
context of meaningful interdependencies which stands flatly opposed to every 
purely behavioristic conception of human interaction. Here, society as a whole 
is still a meaningful concept. W. H. W. 
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ZWIESPAELTIGES DAsEIN: Diz EXISTENTIALE ONTOLOGiIE VON HEGEL Bis HE!I- 
DEGGER. Von Jakob Hommes. Verlag Herder, Freiburg, 1960. pp. viii-363. 
$5.40. 


For all who are interested in the history of existentialism as defined by its 
subtitle, this book is a must. 

Beginning with a discussion of the idea of an existential ontology as devel- 
oped by Heidegger, the author discusses extensively the inception of this idea 
in Hegel, Kierkegaard, and Schelling, and its further development in the 
philosophies of Feuerbach, Marx, Nietzsche, and Dilthey. The work culminates 
in a critical presentation of existential ontology as such (225-347). An extensive 
bibliography and a detailed index complete the book. 

It is the author’s contention that each Age has its own way of viewing man’s 
relation to the world, and that existentialism is the philosophical expression of 
the “estrangement”’ of contemporary man in his particular world. Out of this 
estrangement, however, arises man’s will to “appropriate anew”’ the Given and 
to “return to himself.”’ There is an “‘eschatological mood”’ which is character- 
istic of Heidegger’s philosophy, and which has been emerging ever more 
clearly since the time of Hegel—a “‘mood” which is appropriate to our own Age. 
And it is in this “mood” that Heidegger completes the nihilism of Nietzsche 
(17). 

But insofar as man’s existence, his relation to other “things” in the world, 
is illuminated in and through those things, Being itself reveals itself in him, and 
insofar also, existential philosophy takes the turn into an existential ontology. 
The real essence of the world lies, ultimately, in the very nature of man’s 
action (200). This was Nietzsche’s theme as it is Heidegger’s. 

It is impossible to do full justice in a brief review to a work which is at once 
scholarly (in the best sense) and profound, well argued and comprehensive, full 
of detail yet clear and convincing in its over-all argument. One might only 
wish that it were available in English translation, for the German phrasing of 
existentialist philosophers tax to the limit the linguistic resources of the non- 
German reader (if not of the German reader as well). 

This is not an easy book but is a richly rewarding study, and one which casts 
much new light on the thought-world of historical figures. 

W. H. W. 


Ev INFLUJO DEL ENTENDIMIENTO SOBRE LA VOLUNTAD SEGUN FRANCISCO ZUMEL 
MERCEDARIO (1540-1607). Por el Rvdo. P. Dr. Fray Vicente Mufioz, Mer- 
cedario. Publicaciones de la Revista Estudios. Roma, 1950. pp. xxv-273. 
40 Pesetas. 


Although the art and literature of Renaissance Spain are universally known and 
admired, little attention has been given to the philosophy of the period. This 
short work studies one of the most important and neglected Spanish thinkers, 
Francisco Zumel, who was professor of philosophy at the University of Salaman- 
ca in the second half of the sixteenth century, when it was at the zenith of its 
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fame. Zumel’s writings, which are of course in Latin, have not been reprinted 
since his lifetime, and are little known. Students of Spanish drama have heard 
of Zumel, since his ideas had great influence on the playwright Tirso de Molina, 
and are important for the interpretation of the philosophical content of his 
plays. 

Zumel belonged to the Mercedarian order, which did not constitute an origi- 
nal philosophical school but endeavored to follow the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The sixteenth century, however, was a second golden age of scholastic 
philosophy. It did not simply repeat the formulae of the Middle Ages. Many 
of the thinkers of the school of Salamanca were highly original. Zumel, for ex- 
ample, emphasizes the role of the intellect in moral action more than many 
other Thomists. The intellect, in Zumel, is the efficient as well as the final cause 
of moral choice, because it provides the form, and form is the active or dynamic 
mode of being. It is evident that this philosophy, although of generally Thomist 
inspiration, is not the same as that of St. Thomas himself. In St. Thomas, the 
analogy of being is founded on the real distinction of essence and existence. In 
Zumel, there are strong tendencies toward the univocity of being, with no real 
distinction of essence and existence (248). In this somewhat eclectic metaphysics, 
a created form can be the principal cause of the existence of another creature. 
These ideas show that Zumel did not repeat Thomist formulae, but arrived at 
a different and original metaphysical synthesis. 

Fray Mujioz’ modest study is clearly laid out, based on primary sources, and 
draws upon all the relevant modern literature. This work constitutes an excellent 
modern introduction to an unjust!y neglected thinker of the golden age of 


Spanish civilization. P. J. W. M. 


Manirestes Puitosopuigues. Par Ludwig Feuerbach. Traduction de Louis 
Althusser. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1960. pp. 237. 12 N.F. 


German philosophy of the last century is being increasingly studied in Europe, 
particularly in connection with such new and “‘concrete’”’ philosophies as ex- 
istentialism, phenomenology, and Marxism. This volume consists of a French 
translation of major works of Feuerbach, who had great influence on Marx, and 
on nineteenth-century liberalism and radicalism generally. The texts come from 
the period 1839-45, and include the essay on Hegel, the famous work on The 
Essence of Christianity, and shorter essays on the reform of philosophy and on the 
philosophy of the future. The translation is clear and relatively free from capi- 
talized abstractions. This little volume will contribute to the understanding of 
a period of German history and philosophy in which there is renewed interest. 
P. J. W. M. 


PHILOSOPHIE UND ReFLexion. Von Hans Wagner. Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 
Basel, 1959. pp. 423. F. 26. 
It is the author’s contention that, at a time when mankind finds its world 


threatened, we have no philosophy which can give us directions for thought 
and action. The book itself is an attempt to provide what is missing. 
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What the author has to say is well organized and well reasoned; it is com- 
prehensive and significant. The guiding idea throughout the book is the thesis 
that, although philosophy has many branches and deals with many problems, 
its unifying fact is that it is self-reflective; and that as self-reflective it is both 
critical and speculative, and, therefore, in the best sense integrative. In each 
area of investigation we are confronted with a “subject,” an “object,” with 
“cognitive activity,” and with the result of that activity. What remains to be 
investigated is what role each of these four ‘‘elements”’ plays in the self-reflective 
process which is philosophy in action. Cognitive activity and the results of 
that activity deserve special attention. Here Wagner finds his first orientation 
in the phenomenology of Husserl. Gradually, however, there emerges the theme 
of the “primordially constitutive apriority’”—which is logic—and beyond this 
the whole conception of Being. Once we have been introduced to the ‘‘function 
of sensibility in the whole of cognition,”’ the problem of truth arises, and with 
it the whole range of normative problems. In connection with the human will, 
this leads into the field of ethics, for “‘the subject matter of ethics is the idea of the 
self-forming of the will, and the ground of the validity of ethics is the idea of the- 
oretical truth” (264). As might be expected, the “‘self-forming”’ of man’s feelings 
provides the basis of aesthetics. Metaphysics and philosophy of religion com- 
plete this process of philosophical self-reflection. 

The thesis is well argued throughout, is clear and largely convincing. The 
book as a whole is proof that a rationally reflective philosophy is still possible 
in an Age in which the boundary transgressions of scientism and the strident 
voices of existentialism detract from the achievements of meticulous philo- 
sophical analysis. W. H. W. 


Tue Last Principce. By Hwang-Tsong. Taiwan, China, 1958. pp. 69. 


The thesis of this little book is a straightforward and completely unabashed 
“physiological reductionism”’ which sees the whole of the human being con- 
centrated in the physiological functionings of the—brainstem. Thus, the author 
explicitly states: “Brainstem is the central nucleus of life’; “the chief function 
of Brainstem is feeling’; “the brainstem-feeling is the basis of all human 
spiritual life”: of sensation, perception, volition, and thinking. “‘Of all the hu- 
man ethical systems, moral laws, and the ‘Doctrine of man,’ the basis is human 


physiological phenomena’’—centered in the “brainstem.” 
W. H. W. 


ETHICAL VALUES IN INTERNATIONAL Decision-Makinc. Stichting Grotius 
Seminarium. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1960. pp. 103. Guilders 3.75. 
Paper cover. 


Of the Conference of “Ethical Values in International Decision-Making,” 
held in The Hague on June 16-20, 1958, this brochure records remarks there 
offered, as summarized by Bart Landheer, together with seven papers and 
addresses printed in full. Professor Gesina H. J. Van Der Molen stresses the 
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optimistic point “that certain ethical values, which are of the utmost importance 
for international life, underlie all human relations’ (43). Shri John A. Thivy 
proposes that manufacturing nations should abandon price economy to the 
extent of voluntarily giving the raw materials-producing countries “‘a value 
for their produce which shall ensure for them a proper and adequate standard 
of living” (56). Regretting that “‘Friendly relations cannot exist when the par- 
ties concerned are motivated by systems of value that not merely differ but are 
mutually exclusive,” Professor B. H. M. Viekke suggests that at present “‘we 
must be satisfied with the non-cooperative stage of ‘living together,’ ”’ in the 
hope that “in course of time a basis for cooperation will develope gradually” 
(65 f.). Kwee San Liat offers a study of the role in history of the marginal man, 
i.e., ““one who is born and educated in the borderland of a national or cultural 
tradition,”’ such as Buddha, St. Paul, Augustine, Mohammed, and Archimedes, 
to name but a few. In discussing American values and behavior, Harold 


Sprout admits that military preoccupation, a new phenomenon in the United 
States, “has fostered a tendency to support regimes in other countries that can 
rule efficiently, with too little regard for the ethical principles or administrative 
methods of such regimes”’ (82). In a similar evaluation of the French situation, 
Professor Jacques Ellul, in characteristic Gallic fashion, admonishes the 


, 


“realistic”? view of the world situation and hints that the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. are Tweedle Dee and Tweedle Dum; a position which suggests that 
he is not fully acquainted with American history and the sincerely cherished 
values of its tradition. A final paper by H. Verwey-Jonker examines the 
value-systems of the Netherlands, stressing the tendency of this nation to con- 
sider international problems in terms of moral principle. W. L. 


THe ENCOUNTER OF RELIGIONS. By Jacques-Albert Cuttat. Translated by Pierre 
de Fontnouvelle and Evis McGrew. Desclée Company, New York-Tournai, 


1960. pp. 159. $3.50. 


This translation of La Rencontre des Religions bears the Roman Catholic impri- 
matur. It is not a very easy book, for it expects much of its readers in both 
Christian theology and the ideas in Eastern religions. Yet he who is prepared to 
read with care will find much said that ought to be said, particularly in distin- 
guishing some ideas that look alike but are in fact very different, of which a 
commonplace example would be the Incarnation in Christianity and the avatars 
in Hinduism. 

The thesis of the book is that the Hesychast Method (Russo-Byzantine mysti- 
cism) is a basis for bridging the gulf between East and West, though in its 
affirmation of the personal transcendency of God it is in sharp contrast to 
Oriental thought. It preserves a “transforming tension’ of the irreducible 
antinomy between this transcendentalism and the extreme interiorization that 
is characteristic of the East. Quietism and Voluntarism are considered in 
relation to all this, and the value of the Hesychast Method is impressively 
expounded. The book is well annotated. The lack of an index is to be regretted. 
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This is a book to be most highly recommended to scholars in the field of 
comparative religion. It exhibits deep spirituality as well as great learning, 
and its point of view is such that one wonders whether a priest or religious 
could have obtained the Roman imprimatur, as has the author, who is a 


layman, Swiss diplomat, and author of a well-known work on Paracelsus. 
G. MacG. 


SOCRATES AND THE HuMAN CownscIENCE. By Micheline Sauvage in collaboration 
with Marie Sauvage. Translated by Patrick Hepburne-Scott. Harper, New York, 
and Longmans, London, 1960. pp. 191. $1.50. 


This little work on Socrates is the latest volume in the Men of Wisdom series, 
originally published in French. It is a delightful and yet scholarly introduction 
to the thought of the philosopher who was, more than anyone else, the founder 
of Western philosophy. The volume is abundantly illustrated with excellent 
photographs which make this period of Greek civilization come alive. Chrono- 
logical tables orient the reader in history. Copious quotations from the sources 
present Socrates as he seemed to his contemporaries, and selections from later 
authors show the profound effect of his ideas on the whole of later civilization. 
A bibliography leads the way to further study of Socrates, our common philo- 
sophical master. P. J. W. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND Practicat Pouirtics. By F. S. C. Northrop. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1960. pp. x-384. $6.50. 


Weaknesses in American policy abroad at present are due primarily to the 
naiveté of our philosophical outlook. We fail to realize that ideas, not money 
and guns, are the most potent force on earth, and that American ideas are not 
shared by everybody. We assume that the global problem is merely one of 
engineering and that it can be solved by establishing democratic, constitu- 
tional government everywhere and by providing it with “free enterprise,” 
forgetting, for example, that the principle of universality and individualism, 
with government by social contract, is western, while in the East it is identified 
with family, clan and friendship. Professor Northrop’s thesis is sound, and it is 
one that American leadership needs to learn thoroughly: that “contemporary 
politics, both domestic and international, must pay more attention to cultural 
anthropology and the sociological conditions for effective law than has been the 
case in the recent past”’ (3). In his words, sociological jurisprudence is important 
because 


it investigates the relation between the positive legal and political 
normative rules and decisions of the government of any people and 
their underlying social customs and then specifies the requirements 
which must be satisfied if the legal and political decisions of the public 
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officials are to succeed. Knowledge of these requirements is especially 
necessary today, since the present failures of free democracy both 
at home and abroad arise in major part from a conflict between the 
norms of a free democratic nation and the normative customs of the 
people to whom free democratic legal and political institutions are 
being applied. (v) 


This volume considers these basic principles at some length and then applies 
the author’s central thesis to a number of concrete political situations in various 
parts of the globe. Some of the chapters have previously appeared in journals. 
If the author is not successful in persuading the reading public to whom he 
directs this book he alone is to blame. His style is at times barbaric; on oc- 
casion it displays long strings of tecanical adjectives, and it tends to be un- 
necessarily academic and technical. The first section ought to be omitted, 
since, from the standpoint of the practical type of reader, it is irrelevant. In 
academic jargon it claims that mental universals are self-sustaining electrical 
circuits in the brain, and with rather pontifical self-assurance it is proposed 
that at last the mind-body problem has been solved. Thus, the practical 
statesman, for whom the book has a real message, will be tempted to throw it 
away from sheer bewilderment and discouragement before coming on material 
that he can and ought to digest. W. L. 


Towarps A Uniriep Cosmo.ocy. By Reginald O. Kapp. Basic Books, New 
York, 1960. pp. 303. $6.50. 


Some thirty years ago, the author (a well known British engineer now past 75 
years of age) set forth what he then called “‘the Principle of Minimum Assump- 
tion’’ and applied it exclusively to the physical scieaces. He now restates a 
derivative of that Principle, “the Hypothesis of the Symmetrical Impermanence 
of matter’”’—the hypothesis, that is, that “matter is both originating continu- 
ously and continuously becoming extinct” (13)—and expands it to encompass 
most of the cosmos. I say “‘most of the cosmos’’ because it turns out that, in 
the end, the author admits that “the physicists’ universe”’ is not “the whole of 
reality” (294) and that “the kind of order observable wherever things are touched 
by life must be attributed to the action of non-material influences” (295). 
This study is definitely a “search for a unified cosmology” (28), but not in 
the sense of “‘a unified field theory.” Although at times complicated and tech- 
nical, the arguments are clear and to the point. They involve, however, assump- 
tions which many scientists may not be willing to grant. Thus, for example, 
“belief in universal causation”’ is relegated to “our anthropomorphic habits of 
thought” (64) and is eliminated from further consideration. Much space is 
devoted to the origin and evolution of galaxies (79-135), to gravitation (139- 
210), and to space, mass, and related subjects (213-292). But the quintessence 
of the author’s conclusion is stated briefly in the Epilogue (293-295): “Some 
of the cosmic constants and some of the constituent parts of the material 
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universe . .. appear to be the works of a Creator in the respective capacities of 
Legislator and Architect of the material universe” (293). 

Despite his logical perspicacity and the relentless pursuit of his argument, 
the author may fail to convince his fellow scientists. His work, however, is a 
strong plea not to regard the physical sciences as the sole avenue to the mysteries 
of existence. A “‘unified cosmology”’ is impossible in terms of physics alone. Here 
the author’s argument finds support in man’s cognitive endeavors themselves 
and in his moral responsibilities. W. H. W. 


TowarD A UNiFIED THEORY OF HuMAN Benavior. Edited by Roy R. Grinker. 
Basic Books, Inc., New York, 1956. pp. xv-375. 4th ed. $6.50. 


The volume contains contributions from nineteen authoritative students of 
human behavior. These writers represent various related disciplines which 
deal with behaviour: medicine, sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, anatomy, 
biology, etc. The book contains edited transcripts of five conferences held by 
these men and women at Chicago. The work of the conferences, as suggested 
by the book title, was to approach a theory of human behavior through inter- 
disciplinary contributions and explorations. The aim: to arrive, if possible, at 
a unified theory. 

The participants did not arrive at a unified theory of behavior, although 
this is not to say that the conferences were unproductive. On the contrary, 
some points of agreement were reached which may show the way to future 
work in this field. For example, three important principles are cited by the 
editor as having emerged from the laboring participants: (1) an enlarged 
conception of homeostasis (including change, growth, evolution) as applicable 
to all “‘systems,’’ since in each there exists the tendency toward stability; (2) 
transaction: the reciprocal relations between the “‘parts of a field”; (3) communi- 
cation of information: ranging from signals (in biological systems) to symbols (in 
social systems). Discussions of these principles were both stimulating and 
informative. 

One, perhaps unintentional, contribution of the book, is the conviction, as 
one reads, that when students representing different but related disciplines 
confer, there is small chance of effecting a reductivist point of view. The con- 
ferences proceed with a quiet acceptance that in human experience there are 
several nonreducible systems operative in the universe: physical, biological, 
psychological, social, cultural. Each of these is a “system”” in itself, containing its 
peculiar objects, relations, interactions, etc. The participants agreed that to 
coordinate these several systems into a unified theory would require ‘“‘some kind 
of over-all generalization” (374)—the opposite of reductiveness. 

Most of the contributions to the volume can be read with profit by any 
interested person. Some parts are more technical and require background in 
anatomy, physiology, or biology, as the case may be. 

Orange County State College W. H. A. 
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